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kfuig this volume of the late Mr. Anderson's Poems before the 
Editor has very little to say in the way of preface. The 
had gone oat of print ; and, moreover, sinoe it was 
Mb iidftrson had written a great number of Sketches of 
ChimlW— Hi fMrihr forte as a poet— which it would have been a pity 
to haw Mftni to dUk Uo oblivion. These are now given, while some 
pieces ha,v^ Wn vtUild wkkh were either on evanescent subjects, or 
which the anibv VMld» it Is presumed, have at once drawn his pen 
throng^ had he livvi lo revise a second edition of his works. 

The Deobum prose sketches are reproduced, from the pages of the 
Aberdeen Herald, as not only valuable in themselves in an antiquarian 
pouit of view— « value which time and change will tend greatly to 
cnhanoe— but also as the best illustrative notes that could be given to 
the poems. 

The Editor-on behalf of the author's widow— has to thank the 
nbtcribeni who^ coming so readily forward, at once secured the success 
of the poUieation in a pecuniary point of view. He desires also to 
ftank a private friend for ike use of the plate from which the frontis- 
piece IS taken— the only view extant, that the Editor knows of — of the 
^^Anld Bow Brig." 
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RTHMES, REVERIES, &C. 



THE AULD BOW BEIG. 

Yu'iiii hae noticed a briggie, wi' age grown grey, 
That Stan's at the foot o' the Windmillbrae ; 
But when it was biggit, or wha put it there, 
Few livin' C5an tell, and there 's as few will care ; 
Yet there isna a quarter or spot i' the toun 
That I like half sae weel — for, when I was a loun. 
It was there that I stoppit — an' mony a rig 
An' prank I've seen play'd at the Auld Bow Brig. 

In the gloamins o' spring ye wad seen twa 'r threescore 

O' laddies and chiels, ca't the Fencible core, 

Wha like sodgers wad march up the Denbum green 

T* encounter the Corbies* wi' stick an' wi' stene. 

They would fight till the red-coats cam roun' by the smiddy, 

Then some ran by the dykes and some ran by the widdy — 

Sic retreatin' an' rinnin' by Tory an' Whig, 

When Simont cam doun to the Auld Bow Brig. 



* At the annual stone battle between the Fenoibleb and the Gilcomston 
\bjm. The latter were called the Corbies, from the " Corbie Well*' at the 
end of the Denbum green. 
t Simon Grant, Town-sergeant, whom the authorities sent to quell the 
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2 THE AULD BOW BRIG. 

There appeared at the Brig, ilka fourth day o' June, 
New callants frae some ither part o' the toun ; 
But whatever they were, or whatever their trade, 
They must be, in the first place, a Fencible made. 
Their een were tied up in a napkin — ^but stap, 
I canna* explain, so the subject we'll drap ; 
But they had to submit, were they little or big, 
For they a' got a " chick"* at the Auld Bow Brig. 

At the end o' the Brig stood a brick-biggit bole. 
Where Auld Geordie Lawrence colleckit the toll ; 
There Souters an Tailors, fra baith near and far, 
Met to hear a' the news, an' to crack o' the war. 
In their nightcaps and aprons the carls wad chat, 
For some wad hae this, an' some would hae that — 
Nae political question or Frenchman's intrigue 
But was settled an' solved at the Auld Bow Brig. 

There were three muckle plane trees grew down at the tun 
Wheffe the laddies catch't bandies an' ells i' the bum, 
An' nae far frae that stood a loupin'-on-stene. 
Where fanners on Fridays took leave o' a frien'. 
An' the wives they would sit wi' their shanks i' their laps, 
AsJ look on as their laddies were scourin' their taps — 
For the taxes or dear mea] they car't nae a fig, 
When the siller was rife at the Auld Bow Brig. 

But the auld custom housie is now ta'en awa — 
The trees by the bum — ^loupin'-on-stane an' a' ; 



♦ A " &d6k or diickie," was the ceremony of initiation -vrbsch «▼ttty^ 
had to suhmit to, and was rather unseemly in its character. 



An' the^Raiiie'.Uiat «aoe was i^e wai^imfe^a - pride 

6 a* &' :o^ mtid, aA' it ^gtiAks like !*« tide. 

Where the-€Hitd.Biniddy stood, the^riiae biggita pOe 

That a stranger would t^k.fer a kii»k-€a? a jail ; 

An' the cwatuMB o' tradesmen, sae proud an' sae'lng, 

look down wi' ^onttmpton ihe AuM'Bew Brig. 

A !ri^. of mine, vlio prides ■ hiniBelf upon being a liH ot uk aoiAi^tttoy, 
ielli QKiihaJi the Bow Bng is the first l|)iidg8 that 6T«r wm l^ujilt'^ M dyessed*' 
Abcnbenshire granite. 



THE FOWK I' THE GREEJJf. 

Coke, Koh, takyour diappie, for ance we'll be kappy ; 

'B&Jfuqg sinee we met, but our friendghip's the se^siot— 
I^raw in owre your creepie, we sanna be sleepie — 

We've muckle to speak o' afore we gang hame. 
Though, now we are daddies, we ance were twa la4diep, 

An' mony a ploy in our youth we hae seen ; 
We could scarce be restricket &ae bein' iU-trioket, 

When.dwadlin' amang the auld fowk i' the Green. 

Ye'U min' how, like birdies, we flew wi' our girdles, 

Orplay'd at " kee-how," or at ** smuggle-the-gig ;" 
While down.Eenny's Wynnie we chased ilk bit queani^, 

Or gambled. at buttons or bools at the Brig, 
^ae doot it was gallin' our auld mither's scaulin', 

For tearin' or wearin' our breeks or our sheen ; 
We just took their tellin's, and whiles owned our failin's, 

iVlian dwalJin' amang the droll fowk i' the Gseen. 

When Feel Wniie Milne cam' we aye made him welcome^ 
Jean Carr, Buttiy Collie, or SlwuthBT-the-win' ; 
b2 



THB FOWK I' THE QBBBN. 

For we wad lay the natures o' a' the daft creatures — 
" Ye nickums," the auld fowk wad say, " it *8 a sin." 

We ruggit the duddies — ^tormentin' the bodies — 
Till some o*s wad gat i' the lug wi' a steen — 

Then lickin's there maun be sae a' got our pandie 
Frae R»*»*» wha keepit the school i' the Green* 

There was some gay wark, at the muckle Paise Market, 

Where wives bought their linen an' sheets i' the sprir 
Some chiel unco canny wad fa' on the plan aye 

To preen a hale mob by the claise in a ring.* 
Then there war siccan passions, sic threat'nin's an' thrash 

" They've torn my best Sunday's gown wi' their preei 
" Oh ! just look at mine, tee," wad cry ither twenty ; 

They 're deevils o' laddies wha dwall i' the Green," 
There were five or sax carlies, wha marked a' the fairlies 

An' met ilka day, at the foot o* the Stairs, 
A' the uncos i*elatin', an' often debatin' 

On baith Kirk an' State, or their neebour's affairs. 
The threatened Invasion gaed them an occasion 

To shouther the musket at momin' an' e'en ; 
r the ranks they wad jokit — they snufffc an' they smoki 

By my sang, there were patriots staunch i' the Green. 

There were Snooks an' the Major, wi' Eaflfie, the gauger 
To see sic queer sodgers I trow you was fiin ; 

When they went a-brigadin', to driU, or paradin', 
They hired aye a laddie to carry their gun. 



* At the yearly Pasch Market it was customary, when a number of 
i standing round a weaver purchasing linen doth, for some cunning 
I to sew or pin them all together in a circle, so that they often tore 
oat of each other's clothes. 

f The Gentlemen Volunteers. 
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I^ i^aany, these fellows would hoist umbrelias, 

Or their wives send excuses, their husbands had been 

-A' the hale night lunautics, wi' pains and rheumautics — • 
You will fin' they were Trojans that liv'd i' the Green. 

I^ IV^atson's the shavers, sic boastin' an' havers, 

On Thursday an' Saturday nichts, ye wad hear ; 
Foir the gley'd Sweetie Doctor, an' wee Tammy Proctor, 

-An' half-a-score mair held the house in a steer. 
Tain said, *• by my certy, you'll see Bonniparty, 

In less than a week, will bombard Aberdeen ; 
But troth, wi' my auld sword, an' that is a bauld word, 

ril teach him there 's fowk that can fecht i' the Green." 

But now a' these places hae gotten new faces. 

An' waes me ! the auld residenters are gane ; 
1*01 cobblers and tailors, wi' brokers and nailers. 

Dwell where there were ance most respectable men. 
Without ony blawin', the house can be shawn 

Where liv'd baith a Provost an' Baillie I ween ; 
Sae ye may conclude that we've cause to be proud, that 

Our neebours were 'sponsible men i' the Green. 
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JE4N FINlJ^TEE'tt LOUN. 

Tm winter was lang, an' the seed time was late. 
An the caul month of March sealed Tarn Finlater's fate ; 
He dwin'd like a sna' wreath till some time in June, 
Then left Jean a widow, wi' ae raggit loun. 
Jean scrapit a livin' wi' weavin' at shanks — 
Jock got into scrapes — he was aye playin' pranks ; 
ftae the Dee to the Don he was fear'd roun' the toun — 
A reckless young scamp was Jean Finlater's loun. 



Jock grew likea«angfe^ii«^flbft; boggjrtiiae-^ 
He dialiddt theediool, an' car'd mair for hi*. play '^ 
Onj miaohi^ that happened, abrcfeui or at hame^ 
Whaevep was guilty, Jock aye got the biame. 
Gin a lantern or lozen was crackit or broke, 
Kae ane i' the toim got the wite o't but Jock^ ; 
If a dog was to hang, or a kitlin to droon, 
They.' wad rcry^ gie the job to J^an Finlater's limtk 

He rappit the knockers~he rang a' the bells-^ 

Sent dogs doun the causeway with pans at their tails : 

The dykes o' the gaixlens an' orchards he «cal«d — 

T§ie apples, an' berries, an' cherries he stealed. 

Grin a claise rope was cuttit, or pole ta'en awa', 

The neighbours declared it was Jock did it a* ; 

Wi' his thum at his nose, street or lane he ma d&^ett — 

A rigwoodie deil was Jean Finlater's loun. 

He pelted the peatmen, e'en wi' their ain pefcts^-^ 

Pu'd hairfrae their horse tails, then. laughed at t»feek«thi« 

An' On Christmas nicht, fi-ae the Shipi-iMr to* Shores 

He claikit wi' sowens ilka shutter and door. 

We hae chairs in our college for law and theology ; 

If ane had been vacant for trick or prankology. 

Without a dissent ye micht hae votit the goun, 

To sic an adept as Jean Finlater's loun. 

On the fo^fenoons o' Fridays he aften was siBen 
Coupin' country fowks carts upside doun i' the Green, 
An', where masons were workin', without ony fear, 
He shoudit wi' scaffoldin' planks owre their meer. 
To harrie bird's nests he wad travel for miles ; 
Ding dWe dykes ah* hedges, an' brak doun the stiles. 



Swii^r on gentiomeBi-s yetts, or ibeEr pailin'spnf .dona;; 
Tricb and mischief were meat to Jean Emlater^B.loim. 

He vext Betty Osley,* wha threatened the law — 

Bitchie Marchantt wad chase him an' had him in asire.; 

Frae the Haardgate to Eittie he aye was in scrapes^ 

An* a* body wondered how Jock made escapes. 

Jean said he was royet^ that she maun aloo, 

But he wad grow wiser the aulder he grew ; 

She aye took his part against a' body roun', 

^or she kent that her Jock was a kind-hearted lojm. 

At seventeen, Jock was a stout, strappin' chiel, 

He had left aff his pranks, an was now doin' weel ; 

In his face there was health, in his arm there was pith, 

An* he learned to be baith a farrier an' smith. 

His character, noo, was unstained wi' a blot. 

His early delinquencies a' were forgot, 

Till the weel-keepit birthday of Geordie cam roun,' 

Which markit the fate o' Jean Finlater's loon. ' 

The fire-warks were owre, and the bonfire brunt done. 
An' the crowd to Meg Dickie's gaed seekin' mair fun ; 
They attackit the White Ship, in rear an' in front — 
Took tables and chairs, wlulk they broke and they brunjb. 
Jock couldna resist it — ^he brunt an' he broke — 
Some sax were made prisoners — among them was Jock ; 
Ten days in the jail, an' his miseries to croun. 
Bread an' water was fare for Jean Finlater's loun. 

Jock entered the life-Guards — bade Scotland adieu — 
«FoBghi;.biaYely for laurels at fam'd Waterloo ; 



* A dealer in sweetmeats. f A Town-serjeant. 



THE fOUSIH DAT O JUSTB IiAHGSTNE. 

An* his ocmduct was sach that, e'er five years had past, 

He was made by Lord H , inaster-&mer at last 

Jean's rent aye was paid, an' she still was alive 
To see her biave son in the year twenty-five ; 
An' nane wad hae kent that the whisker'd dragoon 
Was the same tricky nickem — Jean Finlater's lonn 



THE FOURTH DAY O JUNE LANGSYNE* 

Yk'll min sic a bustle there was i' the toun, 
r the time o' the war, on the fourth <iay o' June 1 
Chairs, tables, and cradles were ilkawhere sittin', 
An' baith young an' auld were engaged i' the flittin'. 
Uka street had its bonfire o' whins or o* trees, 
An' bairns seeking bawbees to keep up the bleeze, 
While the crackin' frae white-iron guns roun' and roun' 
Gkur't a' thing look brisk on the fourth day o' Juna 

Wattie Leith at the Bows,t i' the niomin' wad ca', 

An' mak proclamation that it was a law, 

Whaever was faund wi' a pistol or gun, 

Or settin' aff firewarks, should pay for their fun. 

But, troth, it was nonsense sic orders to tell. 

As lang 's Hoggie Georgie had powder to sell ; 

Uka minute, frae closes, there was a reboun*, 

Gar't the auld wivies shak on the fourth day o' June. 



♦ The fourth of June was the day of the " flitting term" in Aberde< 
well M the day for the celebration of the birthday of George IV. 

+ The six Bows or Ports of Aberdeen were the following places 
Gastlegate, the Justice Port, the Gallowgate Head, Shiprow, and Uppc 
Nether Kirkgates. 



THE FOURTH DAT O JUNE LANGSTNE. 

At twal, to the Chaumer the Magistrates ca.m\ 
Wliare they met wi' the Guild, an' they a' got a dram 
^^i* something heside that they liket as weel ; * 
Tlxen the sodgers they fir't, an' the beUs rung a peaL 
The Sillerton louns, in a column sae close, 
^^V their leader, sang " God save the King" at the Cross ; 
Then we gaed a hurra gar't the welkin resoun' — 
Sa,e loyal were we on the fourth day of June. 

I* the edge o' the gloamin', some hunners wad meet 
-A^t; the tap o' the Broadgate, and block up the street, 
-Aji* pass aff the time till the evening grew dark, 
-^TJngin' crackers at ither, or some siclike wark. 
Simon Grant would be present, o'erlookin' the splore, 
I-est some o' the nickums should gang owre the score ; 
-A.21' whiles he wad nab some wild, ill-tricket loun, 
^'Vha gat ae nicht in jail on the fourth day o' June. 

^ut loud was the shoutin', an' gran' was the sicht, 

^Hien the bonfires were made on the Plainstanes at nicht ; 

Then squibs, Roman caunels, an' skyrockets flew, 

Wi' blue lows, an' firewheels, an' crackers, like stew. 

There, mony a pistol an' cannon wad roar, 

That hadna been seen for a towmond afore ; 

'lae Towbooth to Bank wad the echoes reboun', 

Ye may think there was fun on the fourth day o' June ! 

"Ohbie Troup aye was certain to mak a display 
0' boxes, an' bowies' an' kegs through the day, 
Whilk we took to the bonfire, an' mony a ane said. 
For sic orra trash he took care to be paid. 



^1 



* It has been said that, in these days, Parten Claws were to the Magis- 
tntM of Aberdeen what Turtle Soup is to a London Alderman. 



10 OHABLne B4T. 

Then next wo took bairows an' palin's and envies, 
For we fear*t nae the " Specials," nor car't for their tiae 
Nae Bulkie nor Watchman there was i' ihe toun, 
Sae we did as we chose on the fourth day o' June. 

When the hoxes, an' barrows, an' palin's were bnmt, 
An' a kin' o' timmer, and sticks that wad Innt, 
Doun Marischal Street fast wad gang twa or three aeaie, 
To bring up a coble or boat frae the Shore. 
When they were consum'd then the crowd was seen flocki 
To certain men's houses, whose windows were broken ; 
Their splores wi' a feat sic as this they wad oroun, 
An' ended the fun on the fourth day o' June. 



CHARLIE HAY. 

Hae ye heard o' a carle, ca't Charlie Hay, 
A cobbler, that liVd i' the Windmillbrae, 
Where his shoppie (lest ony should be at a loss) 
Stood doun at the bottom o' Donaldson's close ; 
Wha min's upon Charlie will surely agree. 
Though good at a sole he was sair gien to lea 
To tell a' his feats would tak up a lang day. 
Sic a blawin' auld carle was Charlie Hay. 

I' the lang winter evenin's, when dark grew the street, 
In Charlie's bit.howff a' the laddies wad meet — 
To hear a' his. stories they never wad tire, 
As they sat in a burichie roun' his spunk fire, 
An' aye noo an' then, just to put him in min' — 
His lug he would claw wi' his awl ; an' in fine. 
He invented sic tales in a comical way — 
Sic a teller o' wonders was Charlie Efey. 



11 



We vadiiaUAt .wt' ^wondier -wiiile he vad dedare 

He liad seeft liHckie W transformed to a hare ; 

He had triad .her wi' lead, an', though nae very rich, 
Wi' an auld crookit saxpence he crippled the witch. 
At a great Aulton market, he said it was fack, 
That ance he had rode on an elephant's back ; 
An' he took a' the notes o' his life frae the day — 
Sica leeing auld carle was Gharhe Hay. 

I hsma A doot but when Charlie was young 

He was full five feet ten, an' baith buirdly and strong ; 

For aft he wad tell, an' I thocht it nae joke, 

He could draw back a plough wi' four owsen in yoke. 

Frae Powis' wee briggie he ance threw a steen 

An' it struck on .the townhouse o' Auld Aberdeen ;* 

At the sweir-tree he ne'er foun' a match in his day — 

Sic a strong auld carle was Charlie Hay. 

At playin' the shinnie,.or game at the ba', 

There was nane in his youth could come near him ava ; 

At flingin' the hammer, or puttin' the stane, 

Frae Cooter to Tarlan', ye wadna-got ane ; 

He could throw ony man at a stiff shak-a-fa', 

Of, at rinnin! a. race, he could distance them a', 

At a sang or a danee he could.mak a displsEy — 

Sic a clever auld xuBrlfi'wa& Charlie Hay. 

Comin' hame ance when he at a. market had been. 
At either Kincardine or Dores, wi' his sheen, 
Thenichtit was gloomy, an' dark was as pick, 
i' tile Howbum he chanced to fa' in wi' auld Nick ; 



The distance is nearly a quarter of a mile. 
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OHABUE HAT. 

Says Cloots, " Mister Hay, youVe been travellin' I see, 
Ere we part, ye maun just tak a wrestle wi' me ;" 
" Contentit," says CharUe, " I'se gie you some play"— 
Sic a bauld auld carle was CharUe Hay. 

On theology he could discant like a priest— 

Ca'd the Pope baith a vile scarlet whore an' a beast— 

If ony dissentit or ventured dispute, 

He rattled aff Scripture to settle the doot. 

To hae heard him a body wad thocht that sic knowledge 

Could hardly been gotten elsewhere than at college ; 

On politics he wad hae puzzled a Grey — 

Sic a learned auld carle was Charlie Hay. 

To lang Geordie Walker he often would blaw 
He baith was a mason, a gardener, an' a' — 
Wi' Jachan an Boaz as well versed he had been. 
As he was wi' his stool or his ain horn speen. 
He had been at a lecture, ae dark winter nicht, 
Afore they got up to the brewin' gaslight. 
He slippit his foot on a rone i' the brae, 
An' crippl'd for life was Charlie Hay. 

Though Charlie was clever an' learned an' strong. 
He couldna expect he would always be young ; 
Sae, like a' ither body, at last he grew auld — 
His face it grew runkled, his head it grew bald - 
For twa or three years he gaed hirplin' aboot, 
An' at last the poor body he couldna come out ; 
Death — ^wha he could neither withstan' nor gainsay — 
Left few i' the warld Uke Charlie Hay. 



TIBBY HOGG. 

TiBBT Hogg was a dealer in cabbage an' kale, 

Neeps, ingans, an' leeks, which she sauld by retail ; 

By her fece I wad say she was saxty year anld, 

An' lived, as it were but to skirl an' to scauld. 

Ye might see on the doorstep her spare withered form, 

-Ab sharp as a half-moon foreboding a storm, 

An' skirlin as loud as a scart in a fog, 

"Come hame to your brakwest, ye rascal, Jock Hogg." 

Jock was but her oey, guidman she had nane, 
An' was an' auld maid gin there ever was ane ; 
Wien Jock went abroad, Tibby ne'er was ahin', 
Hingin' on by his collar, for she was purblin'. 
They never were single, an' when they gaed out, 
like the gowk an' the titlin' they travelled about ; 
The neighbours said Jock was an ill-gated rogue, 
Playin' mony a vile trick to his aunt Tibby Hogg. 

Should shinnie or bools be the game o' the day, 
Jock shook himsel clear an' took share o' the play, 
An' whiles would hae taen the outskirts o' the toun, 
leavin' Tibby to skreich like the pipes out o' tune. 
Though she couldna weel see, she could baith speak an' hear, 
Ab her neighbourhood kent o' for mony a year ; 
Wr her pockmarkit face, black an' rough as a scrpg, 
There were few wad hae fouchen wi' blin' Tibby Hogg. 

Wi' a blue-spotted wrapper, an' egg-doupit mutch, 
At her side were a cushion, a sheers, an' a pouch — 
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There she carried her purse, wi' her sugar an' tea, 

A biscuit or bun, as the case chanced to be. 

Ilka hour o' the day ^for she nev^ wad -tire — 

Her kettle or trokie was seen on the fire ; 

Wi' her head i' the aumiie, sae cosy an' snng, 

Eicht strong was the tea dnmk by blin* Tibby Ho^. . 

She flyted at momin', at noon, an' at nicht. 
She flyted when wrang an' she flyted when richt ; 
She flyted when waukin', an' whiles they wad threep 
That, even at times, she wad flyte thro' her sleep. 
She flyted when selling, she flyted wh^i buying, 
She flyted through life, an' she flyted when dying ; 
She banned an' she flyted at man an' at dog — 
There was nane lang in friendship wi' blin' Tibby' Hogg. 

She banned even Jock, wha she liket, when he 

At twenty determined a soger to be ; 

When tell't that he wore an artilleryman'* smt. 

She cursed a' the army baith horsemen an' foot ; 

She cursed kings and courtiers, the Kirk an' the State, 

She stormed like a fury, and banned her ain fate. 

An' hopit Jock's back wad get mony a flog, 

For leavin' his heart-broken aunt, Tibby Hogg. 

At last she grew dumpish, believed she was dead. 
Next thocht there was clockwork an' wheels in her- koski 
Was offered a prayer frae Dominie Shaw, 
But she banned till she fleggit the body awa ; 
She mummied an' flyted as lang's she had breatti, 
An' some thought she even was flytin' wi' death, 
Wha forced her upon her lang journey ta jog, 
Makin' peace in ihe quarter where lived Tibbie Hogg. 
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X' the,7BBr.thirtyv-three, Tibby^s house was;taen doun, 

The last thaddt ane ye irad aeenroun* the toun ; 

Outside a roxt^deMey. aa' inaide a den 

O' mouse- wdbs and dirt, wi' a* but an' a ben. 

'When the king crossed the Dee, he could daim^ gin he chose, 

Feu-duty in shape o* a. fresh white-blawn rose ; 

Braw times it had been when sic rates were in vogue, 

Though- it me^erwas demanjdit frae blin' Tibby Hogg. 



OUE AUNTY MEG. 

At the head o' the Port, in a but an' a ben, 
An aunt o' my mither's ca'ed Meg, lived her lane ; 
A braw gaucy widow— nae bashfu' nor shy. 
She keepit a shop and mangle forby. 
Eobbie Eeid, her gudeman, was a smith when alive. 
But drank himsel dead in the year ninety-five ; 
" Sma' loss to the warld — I carena a feg — 
Th^re was mair at CuUoden," said our Aunty Meg. 

She dress'd ruffled sarks — for the wifie was clean — 
An' gear gathered roun' her like fog roun' a steen ; 
'Tween manglin' and dressin', the shoppie an' a'. 
She scrapit thegither a hunner or twa. 
Ae lady would gie her a mantle or goon, 
Anither a shawl or a braw £air o' shoon ; 
Wi' daes a' her drawers were as fu' as an egg — 
A gae wily rotton was our Aunty Meg. 

Our relations legardit Meg's word as a law — 
She was courtit by nephews, an' cousins, an' a' ; 
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They gae her bit presents o' what they could spare, 
As ilka ane thocht she would mak him her heir ; 
Wlien siller was spoke o', however sae briei^ 
Then Aunty pretended she was growin' dea^ 
Though weel it was kent that the body was gleg 
As baudrons — sae cunnin' was our Aunty M^. 

When Christmas cam roun', wi' its feastin' an' fun, 
A' the nichts o' the week till the year was begun, 
At ilka frien's house she would visit in turn, 
Wha wished for her siller, an' her doun the burn. 
»She wad sip at her tea, an' wad patiently hear 
A' the ither frien's faults rakit up through the year ; 
And wad listen wi* face maist as lang as my leg — 
They were ne'er contradickit by our Aunty Meg. 

Willie Nicol, the Barber, when clippin' my hair, 
Said, " Laddie, I doot you'll be auld Aunty's heir ; 
She says you're sae guid, sae weel ye behave. 
An' never misca' nor speak ill o* the lave." 
But little I cared aboot Meg or her gear, 
I thocht mair o' my bools, o' my tap, an' my pear ; 
When something befel gaed our frien's a sair fleg — 
A young chiel cam courtin' at our Aunty Meg. 

In my mither's the frien's met, baith father and son — 
Frae the Gearie cam Tibby an' lang Uncle John — 
An' Meg was misca'd, an' they vented their spleen — 
Sic a rage an' a rippit I seldom hae seen. 
Aunt Tibby declar'd 't was a black burnin' shame — 
A blot an' disgrace on the family an' name — 
Weel waur'd it wad be though they needit to beg, 
Sic wanton auld limmers as our Aunty Meg. 



MY LUOKYMmNT's KIST. IT 

Meg cared nae a flee for their anger an' fyke, 

She married the chiel, let them say what they like ; 

He married for siller, expectin' a rake o't. 

But Aunty took care he ne'er fingered a maick o't 

He diank an' gallanted, an' play'd at the cards — 

In sax months he listed awa to the Guards. 

His wife shed nae tears — '* I'll be rid o' a plague ; 

Him an' me will be better," said our Aunty Meg. 

At fourscore, our Aunt was confined to her bed — 
She then grew religious, at least sic was said ; 
A grave leading Elder, weel giffced wi' gab, 
"Was sent by the Parson wi' her to confab. 
He spak o' the joys and rewards they'd receive, 
"Wha siller or gear to the temple wad leave ; 
He preached, an' at last drew the auld body's leg, 
Sae the Eork got the gatherin's o' our Aunty Meg. 



MY LTJCKYMEOTY'S KIST. 

My Lucky left to me a kist, 

She hadna muckle mair to gie, 
But it was pang't wi' mony a thing, 

She had been gatherin' years for me — 
A hunner score o' rusty preens, 

Wi' sheers and thummels twenty-three. 
Now, wisna this a droll auld kist 

My Luckyminny left to me 1 

A pair o' sheets, as white's the sna — 
A cushion, stufft wi' sheelin' seeds — 

Twa kames — a knife — an' siller brooch ; 
Besides a string o' laumer beads — 
c 



A sneeahin' midl an' 'bacpQ dossi— 
A pep^fir> an' an auld horse skeo. 

Now, wisna this a queer auld kiat 
lljr Luc^ymum^r loft to ;tDe 1 

A mank^ gown,, my LucJ^ woie— : 

A cockeunony, jdaitet weel — 
Twfi^ knotEi.o' ribbona^ blue an white — 

An' thamn, to mount a spinnin' wheel ; 
likewise, my Lucky's scarlet doak — 

A braw guidvife* I traw was she. 
Now, wisna this a weel-lined kist; 

My Luclg^ml^ly left to me I 

My Luckyd^ddy's auld brown wig — 

His bonnet, an' his blue boot-hose — 
Two pair o' spec^ besides the caup 

For forty years had held his brose — 
A rantree stick — a spur — a whip, 

He rode to fairs wi' jauntilie. 
Now, wisna this a braw auld kist 

My Luckyminny left to me 1 

A Bible, an' a pair o' cards — 

A psahn book — an' auld Eamsay's rhymes 
A pack o' cartsr— a razor strap — 

An' Spaldin's " Troubles o' his times." 
A bottle fu' o' usqi^ufibae — 

An almanac for ninety-three. 
Now, wisna this a funny kist 

My Luckymiwy left to me ? 

Twa set o' wires for weavin' shanks — 
Wi' woisei^ baith in hank^ an' clewch-^ 
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.An' Ww« Wj male tkan tbiit j ells— ^ 
An' plaidib' to mak ooaiiB and tD6vr& 

Sic lots o* buttons — ^bits o' twine — 
AuLi. keys; and coikB, . jox^U seldom m 

IfSonv wiana lihiis a gay anld kist 
Mjllauik^pxmmy: le&.to me I 

"EebJt 'pearjf. blankets^ saft an' warm — 

A doaen saikft*-forbye twa coats ; 
AnH' tin locker, in adout, 

Was saMj law^t a hnnnfir notes ; 
An' in a hose, beside it, lay 

Just fi% crowns''— I sanna lee ! 
I^ow, wifioa this a nch aold kist 

My'Laobymimiy left to me 1 



AJKCHIBAL' BLACK. 

THi8uimre:saBa» yet alive min' cai Aichibal' Black, 
The glajaer an' wricht, wi' a humph on his back. 
Sic was his repute for his wisdom an' lear'. 
He Was held as an oracle baith far an' near ; 
His sliop, a brick biggin', stood, gin ye can min', 
Near jtbertapo' the hill in St. Catherine's Wyn', 
Wi' a bench i' the front an' a big timmer rack, 
^ ft gold thiivin' business had Archibal' Black. 

r the fine nichts o* simmer I 've whiles seen a score 
0' litsters an' woo'combers meet roun' his door, 
To he«r him harangue as he sat on his bench, 
0' the war wi' the Hollanders, Yankees, an' FrencL 
He hated the Stuarts, their adherents, an' a' — 
A bloodthirsty rac^ that was now weel awa ; 
c2 
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Sae gleg were his stories, an' pleasin' his crack, 
That a'hody's body was Archibal' BlacL 

Wi' a saplin' o' fir, a string, whorle, an' datt^ 
Which whirred like a pairtric first this way and that, 
He turned caups and bickers frae birch, beech, or geens, 
•^kes, ladles, an' bobbins, or tottums for weans. 
He glazed for the township, an* measured their Ian', 
■Drew plans — there was naething cam wrang to his han' ; 
Made tes'ments an' settled contentions ; in fact, 
Richt usefa' in general was Archibal' Black. 

When lasses wad come wi' their wheels to repair, 
The advices he gie'd, wi' sae serious an air, 
W ere sae solid an' soun' that ye weel micht hae said 
That surely he had at a college been bred. 
He made spotted coffins,* an' earned a name 
^or gi'en a prayer when he carried them hame. 
Though the Castlegate laddies, an illgated pack. 
Said they put in the charge were by Archibal' Black. 

He dwalt in a garret, for wife he had nane, 

An' for near fifty years had a bachelor been ; 

It was said that when young, he o' love got a cure. 

But gin sic tales were true I could never be sure. . 

Be that as it may, I hae affcen been tauld 

That maidens and widows, young, mid aged, an' auld, 

Made mony an errand wi' bog fir to hack, 

An' get sage advices fiae Archibal' Black. 

Ye wad heard on the evenin's o' Sabbath his calm 
Yet sonorous voice in the chapter and saum. 



* Common at that time. 
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An' his window— that some word in season micht diap 
On a passer — ^was aye lifted up to the tap. 
Some ill-doin' blackguards wad sneer as they pass'd, 
Or, judge by themsel's, strong reflections wad cast, 
Though the godly reproved them whenever they spak', 
Or to liken dissemblin' to Archibal' Black. 

Bat waes me for puir human nature, which still 
Has aye wi' its guids muckle mixture o' ilL 
Puir Archibal' Black nae exception becam, 
For quietly the body indulged in a dram, 
I watna gin Adam was drunk when his wife 
Convinced him to eat o' the apple o' strife ; 
But woman, O woman ! what projecks ye tak 
Wi' the feck o's as wed as wi' Archibal' Black. 

There was ane, Grade Finlay, wha dwalt i' the brae,* 
A braw wanton widow o' forty or sae, 
Wed to do i' the warl, an' hearty an' hale, 
Wha sellt in a dy way baith brandy an' ale. 
Be it true, be it false, it however was said 
That when a' the neebors were fast i' their bed 
(Though wha wad believe sic a backbitin' pack 1) 
The widow got visits frae Archibal' Black. 

Sincerdy I wish I could now draw a veil 

Wr grace ower the rest o' this scand'lous tale ; 

But as a historian, I'm boun' to declare 

With truth how this chosen one fell i' the snare. 

It was ae Sunday momin', atween three an' four. 

That, gaen for the howdie wife down to the Shore, 



* Saint Catherine's HiU. 



Wha think ye was witnoBsed by Chrifiiophcar Jaok, 
Staggerin' hame fiae the widow's but Archibal' SladjC 

What Christopher noticed, he spakoa aboot, 
But when saints gang astray soon the murder will oa 
Some ither stravaigers had seen him beside, 
An* lang afore nicht it was kent far an' wide. 
Besides, there was heard a voice liltin' say gay 
The words o' a saum to Miss Dalzell's stmthspcy, 
Ahoot kirk time, which garr*d Kder Sandison -quf^'^ 
As it cam frae the window o' Archibal' Black. 

r the kirk durin' lecture the fowk thocht him.da^ 
For he fell fast asleep in the hanmiermen's laft.; 
An' dootless he dreamed o' his juuketin's sAili, 
As he cried oot — " Come, Widow, wi* ae ither gill ; 
Here 's tae ye, sweet Gracie — come kiss jne an^ooM 
The parson, as thunderstruck, stop'd wi' a. store. 
Sae his character £cae this time forth was a wiwk^ 
An' a castawa oarl dee't Arohibal' Blaicjk. 



BENJIE KILGOCJR* 

Gin ancient philosophy dinna be wrang. 
An' its theonns worthless as coiy auld.so^, 
Man was made. for an en', let it be what it may. 
Or as gangs the auldsaw, " ilka dog.bas his day.;" 



* This cbaraoter, who was, jot affected to be, eoMntric,.itp^arecL 
sixty years ago in the village of Kincardine O'Neil, as a shoemakc 
me time pretending to have a general knowledge of the arts and 
y informant, when a girl, was sent an errand to his house, and 
jdng out the screws of a 'watdi with an ** eUson** or shoemaker's a' 



^t Benjid Sflgbut'iliJEtM the «ttaiig^t <f taie^ 
*febi*j4*ttiiq)«tfdt4ieahOT nor en' ; 

^^ere he cWnf ftae, nane Wi^ an' Whfen Jm fltt;^-tei», 
I^isappetted Vke ft shadow did Bei^e KBgottt. 

Ye QcaMf^ t*)tdd mention a trade or professibn 
But Benjie had wrought at an' tried in succession ; 
^lae the feffcttm* d wsrtdies t6 tne'nin' <f Ami, 
He was Jack 6' tt trades, and i^e maister o' tustie. 
By thift folk o' the xJladien, he aye was dHoWed 
To be worth Wf Ms tnnmin' his fall weight in ^o#d j 
An' ^6t*proof o' the malim that "knowledge id pSyT^/' 
There was naelMng on ^eardi bacffled Benjie E!iI^6Tlr. 

But the^w^alJGhes he sorted were aye goen i^iang, 
Wi' the sheen that he mended naebody could gang ; 
An' gin the/d teen right, it a wonder had been, 
For the same set o' tools sorted watches and shee^ 
He liberally ^gifted his knowledge and lear 
To the crowds wha in lang winter nights wad r^dr 
To his stob4taddt cabin, to gape an* to gloWer 
At the strange-like asserfio(ns of Benjie KilgOUr. 

H^^d-^ tms women who caused a the Wars — 
*Twa8 friction that lighted the planets an' stars — 
An'-'itMr fin^ ttito sun, it t^^as proved as a i^t, 
'Twas a big burnin' glass Wi' a fire at the bac^ ! 
H^^d 'Ihere were goblins wha travelled the earth, 
An' spirits attended ilk ane at their biHh j 
Then his stories o* ghosts made the sturdiest CdWfeiF-^ 
Few venttrred to cavil wi' Benjie Kilgour. 

The fire in the centre, he said, was the cause 
O* the tempests on earth by disturbin' its laws ; 
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For tlie subjects o' hell grew unruly at tdiaes, 

An' the Deil made a row when he punished their cri^ 

But Deil as he was and fomenter o' treason, 

To gie him his due, he whiles listens to reason ; 

Seek his help, an', as surely as twice twa is four. 

He'll be soon at your elbow, said Benjie Kilgour. 

He said man at best was a creature o' chance, 

Be he born in Britain or bom in France ; 

Be he big rogue or fool, or his conduct be square, 

Hk o' virtue an' vice had a uniform share. 

He said that the parsons were craws wha were fain 

To feed upon corn that wasna their ain, 

Pickin' oot a' the best an' the caff throwin' ower 

For the poor simple bodies, said Benjie Kilgour. 

For twenty lang years, wi' a steady devotion. 

He fought to fin' oot the perpetual motion ; 

An' ten o' his lifetime employed had been 

Constructin' what he ca'd a fleein' machine. 

His " ever-gaun motion" excited folks' fun. 

His fleein' machine wadna rise frae the grun ; 

A contrivance wi' water to measure the hour, 

like the rest, brought nae honour to Beiyie Kilgour. 

He rhymed : Apollo ! how sweet was his rhyme, 
His style so original, pure, an' sublime ! 
Frae his brain beaming fancies in thick bunches fell, 
An' his images drew frae heaven, earth, and helL 
His verse aften smackit o' nector and gin. 
Which proves the sublime an' ridiculous akin ; 
An' the smell o' a greep he compared to a flower — 
Sic a poet an' genius was Benjie Kilgour. 



\ 
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But.Be^jie, although but a scatter through life, 
Never thought for a moment o' takin' a wife, 
^^lia, he said, was a beckie, an' this was her plan — 
^ unco short halter she gaed her guidman. 
Growin' feckless and frail, and tormented wi' pain, 
^ fin'in' his life drawin* near to an en', 
l&e the hues o' a rainbow predictin' a shower, 
Ksappeared, nane kent whither, did Benjie Kilgour. 



LADY BAB IE MOIR 

AwTHKB character turns up, I almost had forgot — 

The last, as auctioneers wad say, remainin' o' the lot ; 

Her usefu' deeds, her ways and means, of which she had nae 

lack, 
Was, after she was dead for years, the theme o' mony a crack. 
She scarcely is remembered now, nor did she wish to be. 
Though when sic talents in the course o' nature cease to be 
It surely is a public loss, an' sic we maun deplore — 
A philanthropist in petticoats was Lady Babie Moir. 

Babie was dead ere I was bom : she lived aboot the Green, 
Ane o* a class that's now worn out, or is but rarely seen ; 
Wi' ready wit, an' wi' a will, she took a leadin' part 
In neighbours' troubles, for it was a wark that just gaed wi' her 

heart 
The first to help the howdie wile, or cut the cryin' cheese, 
The best to streek or kist a corpse, or gie a wretch a heeze ; 
To help to busk a bonnie bride, or cook the weddin' -store. 
Was aye the warks o' charity wi' Lady Babie Moir. 

Gin 1^ or arm was oot o' joint, or got an ugly sprain. 

These she wad rub wi' gander's creash to ease the patient's pain ; 
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An' wi' the foreshot o' the pot rheiimaticft*^e remotredLy 
Pop cuttit fingers, oil o' mint a certain balsam pro¥^ 
Por pickin stobs frae laddies' feet, or fires an' mois fbae-Mn, 
Or curin' littlins' soabbit heads, she equalled was by Moie ; 
Or gin a loon a blackened e'e had goUen in a (^kre, 
A poultice made o' cammowine was gi'en by Baibie BMr. 



She had a canny couthy way wi' sickly shaxger ^ 
To gar thom tak' the filthy drugs that was to be the means 
O' gettin* health, for in her pouch she carried sugar boolSy 
As sweet persuasives to enforce her mild and gentle rules. 
She sat hale nichts beside the sick, an' words o' comfort spak, 
Wad patient hear their peevish plaints, and soft tiieir ^yfllMr 

mak' ; 
An' mony « tnankless job she got, an' mony a taiunt sh6'b6re, 
But a' wi' Scoic evenness was met by Babie Moir. 



She made nae great pretence to lear, yet it was plainly \ , 

That far aboon the common rank her breedin must hae beeti J 
'Twas said, on physics she could crack wi' auld ProfafeO* IMtaM, 
On politics wi' Heckler White, or law wi' Deacon Gumi. 
She had a sampler fu' o' names, I've heard the neighbours say, 
Besides, could work a' kind's o' lace, an' on the spinttpleCy ; 
Could dress a' kin's o' ruffled sarks, or speak on ancient loM, 
Ev'n Euclid's kittle questions could be solved by Babie Mdr. 

Tides an' eclipses she could read, an' also tell their cause, 
She herbs wi' a' their virtues kent, for healin' draohte'att'aawd'; 
Twas said, she keepit strange receipts for brewin wines ani* n^ 
Could write oot deeds an' settlements o' heirships an* eAtAik. 
Some said that she was giftit wi' a pure poetic spark, 
inough for her memory I trust she shunned sic silly wark ; 

11 I hae never verses seen that her impression bore, 
But mony acts o' greater worth wei-e done by Bi*ie Moir. 
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Sh0iilfeanK)nth)arktier.got, butinanie oould tell &ae where, 
An' 7^mt^aa.4ike back was seen the words, *' wi' haste an' care ;" 
The neighbours thought that Postie could the mystery reveal, 
But a! ha Jcant, there was a orest an' arms upon the seal. 
Although on tojaos geneirally she wad speak heelj forth, 
She still.a.fiilance care&dly preserved aboot her birth ; 
An'ffloe Befined her mamiers were that nae ane dared to pore 
Into aiBecret which was kept 8ae weel by Babie Moir. 

Infiswitieson Babie stole, an' she at last was laid, 

Against her will, but fa' o' years, upon her dyin' bed ; 

But sic her simple life had been, though weakness might prevail, 

Yet she was free frae rackin' pains, besides her heart was hale. 

Afore she left this dreary warld, she sent for Tammas Grey — 

A goodly elder o' the kirk, requestin' him to pray, 

Then bandit him some documents, while some she burnt an' tore, 

" Ye'll see my will an' testament borne oot," said Babie Moir." 

" My parents :were o' gentle blood, an' I to hide their shame, 
Being .bom oatside o' wedlock's pale, was banished far frae hame ; 
An' fostered fby a prelate's wife, till I was twenty-three. 
She tauld me when she cam' to dee what I now tell to thee. 
My ladjr nuidier auce I saw, 4in' year&ed to share her love, 
Wi' nu^uarouaither legal ties, which did a barrier prove ; 
FoT she disowned me, and my heart was wounded to the cc^re, 
I sought a spot where I unkent might live as Babie Moir." 

The neighboura noticed Tammas ca', an'«awhim leave the house. 
But Tammas was a prudent man, an' aye reserved an' douce ; 
Congectuieitciod a lumner schemes to fin' the secret oot, 
But TamsHM. e'en to the Minister, upon the case was mute. 
When she was dead some twenty years, ho tauld me in her will 
There were but. twenty pounds or eae, for whidi she held a biU 
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An' that she monthly got supplies, which keepit up her atcr:*^ 
An' that her name was Barbara Bruce, instead o' Babie Moi^* 

There was a strappin' sailor lad, which some resemblance bore 
To Babie, an' wha ca'd on her ilk time he cam ashore ; 
Some made surmises wha he was, but, be that as it may, 
The twenty pounds was bandit owre to him by Tammas Grey* 
Her ashes in the Stranger^s nook, within the Town's Kirkyar"» 
lie side by side wi' those wha did wi' favour her regard ; 
A simple headstane marks the spot, but Time has rudely woiW 
Wi' his destroying fingers oot the name o' Babie Moir. 



ANNAPLE BAIN. 

In a wee garret-room up a foul dingy lane. 
Where sunlight ne'er entered, lived Annaple Bain ; 
Like a lightnin'-scaithed tree she was withered an' thin, 
Proud, frien'less, an' runcled — the last o' her kin. 
On what she subsisted 'twas nae very clear, 
Nane kent whaur she cam' frae an' few cairt to speir ; 
An' what fowk thought o' her she cairtna 'twas plain ; 
There was nane held communion wi' Annaple Bain. 

Though bou't to an angle o' near forty-five. 
Yet her head stood erect an' she weel could contrive 
To put on sic a look o' proud scorn as to mak' 
Ony ane keep their distance wha freedoms wad tak'. 
She passed through the street wi' the air o' a queen, 
Though crocket an' auld she was tidy an' dean ; 
An' observers got frae her but looks o* disdain, 
Sae sullen an' haughty was Annaple Bain. 



Al^APLB BAIN. 2 

For fiill forty towmands she never had flitted, 
7et during that time not a foot was permitted 
To enter her garret, sae nae ane could tell 
What was there — till I found oot the secret myseL 
Ae black frosty night she an errand had been, 
An' the puir body fell on a rone i' the Green, 
I kelpit her up, but she scorned to complain — 
An' I thus gained the frien'ship o' Annaple Bain. 

I^ae ane she'd admit but the doctor an' me, 

When cured she dismissed him an' paid him his fee ; 

But me she enticed to come back when she'd tell 

Some scenes o' her life only kent to herseL 

I called shortly after, and at her desire, 

Drew in ower a stool and sat down by the fire, 

lang she gazed i' my face as if anxious to ken 

What my thoughts were. Then thus began Annaple Bain — 

"Ye are young an' perhaps may but slightly regard 
The dark paths o' vice wi' their gruesome reward, 
But ane sits beside you though ugly an' auld 
Could ance brag o' her beauty gin truth hae been tauld, 
Scaicely seventeen summers had passed ower my head 
When cast 'mong the fremt — baith my parents were dead, 
let the grave hide their faults — ^they were hollow an' vain 
^ their lives — an' neglected was Annaple Bain. 

" Alas for the thoughtless an' young when the auld 

Shunnin' pleasures at hame, lets the hearthstane grow cauld, 

I^ae wonder the young seek amusements abroad. 

Which oftentimes lead to the down-gaen road. 

I met wi' companions baith thoughtless an' gay, 

Showed me sights I ne'er dreamed o' — ^I soon gaed astray ; 
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I ootstrippet the waist an' could zieTer rostnun 
My excitable spinty. saiid Annaple Baim 

^^ Mine is nae common tale, mid) my; veokib&BatiUttaBT 

I met ane I loved and yoa scarcely needopcir 

Wha a woman first loves (she.may o£k biok hoD &itl|> 

Still that object is loved till th« day oS hMmdetfUku 

But love sic as mine was thase: seldom) has Ibeen, 

Sae burning sae wastin', sae jealous and keen, 

Without sleep or meat seared* and tmaied woa my> bmuk ; 

For that man was the idol o' Annaple Baim 

'< Mine was sae fax the common an' oftniL taald< tale^ 
Ower fondly intensely I trusted and feU ; 
I urged, I entreated, he laughed at my tears, 
My ravin' was met butwi' scoffin's an' jeeis. 
Then ower my existence there cam' sic a oha^ifflej. 
I scarce kent mysel an' I langed for revenge ; 
My brain was on fire, and for weeks. I have lain 
Baith sleepless, an' nerveless, said Annaple Bain.. 



'^ Ae night ; oh that night if s as fresh on my : 

As yesterday^ though it is forty years sme^ 

He cam' waur o' drink an' mooket my state^ 

Ca'd me strumpet an' wanton — these words sealed hia &Juk 

like a tigress wi' rage wi' a chier ower his head 

I struck him — ^he reeled — at my feet he fell dead, 

I felt ower his heart, but its throbbin's were gane ; 

I was mad now in earnest, said Annaple Bain. 

'^ As in some dreadfu' dream while his pale lips I Idssedv 
His corse I concealed, and core long he was missed. 
As nane kent o' our love in l^t kiat he's, been hid 
Forty years, an' nae ane ever saw 'neath the lid." 



She lifted the lid,, an' I ssm what mighit hae anco 
^en 9t4(fpt boiwily <Wel— now a licklo o! banes. 
I grew sick an' ran oot^ an' never again 
Vad enter thq g^cc^i o- Annaple Baiiu 



MARGARY GUNR 

" firing, him o«V that u a woman?! loii, 
Ou^ tr^ce. me in. the iedioua ways of art. 
And hold me pao^ in de^ ezpenments.** — Shakespere, 

WHBjj.ten years p' age an' a wild, reckless loun, 
r the gloamin's for sport, I wad range a' the toun, 
Wi' a horn an' pob smokin' anld folk like bees, 
Or chasing the leeries wi' pluffers an' pease.* 
Like the down o' the thistle, whatever win' blew, 
I was ready to gang wi't — an' blin' fortune threw 
Ae nicht f my ro^d, whe^ thus seekin for fan, 
A queer blint'iin' bodjr ca'd Margs^ry Gunn. 

Gin Jamie— defender an' guard o' our feith — 
Had been livi|i' an' king, I micht safely gie aith, 
What wi' wrinkles an' asthma the creature was such 
That our Solomon weel micht hae brunt for a witch. 
She kent by the pains in her hurdles — at least 
We micht lopk for a. storm or the win' frae the east j 



^ Aboat forty years ago, a crowd of boys were usuaUy seen following the 
fipllg^^TTj If .^ev^^4ngf,.aiid trolling the following ditty :— 

" Leei^, leery, licht the lamps, 

Lang legs an' orooldt shanks, 

TUc astick an' bral^ his baek, 

Ai^Vtvajl hpm tlM^nghr the Btreadgate," 



MAfiGBBT GUNN. 

An' when toastin' her taes, gm her corns gie a stun', 
" 'Twill be rain afore momin'," quo' Margaiy Gudil 

She had stories o' goblins an' kelpies galore, 
0' brownies an* wizards an' wraiths sic a store ; 
How wheels could be stoppit, an' death caunles seen, 
The chackie-mill heard, an' the fairies in green. 
Besides, wi' the cards, she your fortin could read, 
Wi' a tae-cup foretell gin a lass wad come speed 
Wi' a lad — an' what trysts she micht seek or should dm^^ 
The advices were soun' cam fi»e Margary Gunn. 

She could start reisted horses without spur or whip, 
Cure dogs o' the snochers, or hens o' the pip. 
Or bairns o' the grips, wi' a blast o' her breath. 
An' gie travellers philters to save them ^e scaith. 
She relieved fowk forspoken — ^gin wives were to cry. 
Hand a hough on occasions — ^bring back milk to kye ; 
Be first-foot at weddin's, to bliss bridal bun — 
There was neathing discomfited Margary Gunn. 

She had charms for the teethache, or ricketty weans. 
For barrenness, too, she used some kin' o' means ; 
I was owre young to ken — but ae time she was out, 
I noticed strange things she had rowed in a clout 
She had lang rods o' rantree an' saugh i' the nook, 
Whilk on Christmas nicht she wad stick i' the crook : 
An' mony nick-nacks whilk liad ne'er seen the sun 
For years was belangin' to Margary Gunn. 

She could tell without fail by tho lines on your han', 
Gin your fortune by marrij^jo wjw nillor or Ian' ; 
How lang ye wad proaixxr, or how la»g decline, 
What escapes ye micht xnak OT whll biigiixis micht tyne 



iiABOBBt omsm. 3d 

"^t the 8tai8 thiough her skylight at nicht she wad stare, 
I^iaw horoscopes up at the birth o' an heir ; 

^xUd tell what the sex was, or dochter or son — 

^' the fdtme lay open to Mazgary Gnnn, 

She had seen baiinies only new-bom astride 

0* the rantletree sittin', and speakin' beside ; 

An' had heard o' a man wha was bom in Keith^ 

Wf the head o' a dpg an' a full set o' teeth. 

She had afb heard the Auld Chiel, when Tnilkin* the kye, 

Wi* a wild eldrich skirl, like an owlet flee by, 

Or squeak like a fatterit, as past her he run, 

Gaxiiii' ilka hair stan' upon Margary GunjL 

She ance let me see on her elbow a mark, 
Frae a han' which she saw nae, yet got i' the dark, 
An' a skelp whilk she gat steppin' in owre her bed 
Wad be seen blue an' swelled after she wad be dead. 
She had heard coffin-makers and lykewakers speak 
O* shrouding up fowk lang afore they were sick ; 
An' three knocks distinctly ere cock-craw began. 
Was a death sure as Scripture to Maigaiy Gun^. 

A' this wad she teU as we sat by oursel's, 
Syne proffer to teach me her secrets an' spells ; 
How ahint the dark screen o' the future to peep, 
Ox how ghaists an' spectres were caUed frae the deep. 
But I sought her ae gloamin', an' she wasna there, 
She had dean disappeared, an' naebody kent where ; 
'Twaa thocht that a ghost — ^when the last thread was spun 
O* her life — ^took the body o' Margary Gunn. 



IVmrMvi'M L-JiAVl^J&lfti* 'iJJftJ •jIiTj'AJl_]YjlU" ^'.x*^ ah,.** ftman, j-^iii 

Our mefittny t6 Hm&B-^ t6'fri«il%^ttitte>lM^jjHb<» ; 
Still wf ']pteaBtnfe*fltteyS?6'trfix^'fe!^ th^ 19fii^ ^^bjr-^ast 
Are the.gem8^atid^^J«if^nidfit''V^c^ 

Weel iiflAcKt"*Tlj^iiHby nMsM ^j^ik, I'^^Ml^uMfte^ 
Though noviT'SiffiBOitoiBTcWrt fikteJB Kbked 

If s our eitM %^i?fi«i«atft^a ft^^Mii^^^iMl ! 



Gnid help nff^^^iSt^h t^*ftB^'pemM^^=i^^<^SmhiA^ 

^oitlcr^illi^ltdcht be ImideMd thft 
We-!aiq|h'itf'^«m'[gto^elf'ftt the*fi«l*«»f </U^bei»v— 

To btnSifl'fe'A Bi:ip«4ol^'S«i»i"we'«toftme ; 
But heriAa r-dhg-rf i»ok a^^fttt-as'Mllittf^ 

Poor Mooricah^B«tra<(JM^H^^fof MfiWi*!^ ; 

He liv^ ISke'&e bb^ t^Hr^hfttuie ffl[d %j^, 
Ne'er ^itea^ed-iio^cmieettiBd what^the^ittbi^^f^ 

^ePit^Httte'W crackle, heeirerira* gay. 

' it^&ti^ytf gtddwilly hi) it^Qftdd'^^^fiMMtittM -pilMlufiMy 



* This oharagter will be remembered by many about Aberdeen. ' 
reason of his beijig called '* Moqrioan Bunm" was in consequenoe of 
^ways veqaesiing firom merehanis a glass of Amerioan nun. 



Onj rag was a coat^ on j scrap was a meal, 
l^nddi gangs £ur to piove, what may learned &wk amaze^ 

Tbat phfl«yy»pttjTFl^il«i» qsay^be, found V^ %ifeeL 
He nerer complained, be it wet^ be it diy, 

Be it cauki^be it^b^V^Jiftber vmudtun^ x^.fKlc^:^- 
The end .in^uc)LrbBii^e&iQr matfix^^Q ,^ 

To get what heixeliBbea ln^st— </ Moo)riffHx.PjiTO»'' 

Ye^ like a'ithvwan^ li«iJbad flonmthiro to.im,]MPiT^ 

The i]l-t^ci|^Jl W (( ^<^ f fM* wf^ ffl^ih'ff . ^fox^ p*! 
An' catch at hia^p^4>9^hi&is^igel, j;pi^lmtJhini> 

When, crazed an' bewildered, he looldt for stanes, 
. An^fi h ^ x g fld , like aTdl^oniB^4^QO^^{£m^.; 
Tt3ienpji^ytbgtin<iiTM>Bt;riiari»^ 

Be8pe4i:i;ig-Ju8 Jpf^^piigs Jie wj«na <m.ej:'M(» ; 

In a hole>howktt oot o' a.gieai fqg;g[y rbiae 
He lived &r ^me yeais, in the. parish p' iD^ffi^ 

In a lair JUke.adpg'OE a aow. amang stipae. 
There lanely but happy the lang nicht he sat, 

Maldn' np wi' cocks' it^atheis an' wiiset a jptbuae 
To deck to ids jancy hi8.aiild biiQiless hat, 

Bqpwdlflfw frhatrfowkthDiight o'Minqriran 1Rnmn> 

Some thought him a Frenchman, an' ithera a Dane, 
Some thought he was neither, but only a cheat ; 
^JEbA^Wk^^^ ha^belanged^toM^'^^teU'trtoaiiyo, 
Which proved, dgBuxmym^ iho Jwas also discreet 
d8 
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Wliare he <iee% whare was beeriet) I never could learh- 
Kane ca'm to inqnire did lie sink, did Ee soom, 

Yet dootless lie maun hae been somebod/s bairn, 
Though friendless an' outcast was Moorican Eniun. 



BOB CLERIHEW.* 

WAT ye whase grave I hae lately been viewin', 

That lies in the nook o' the Spittal Kirkyard ; 
A project I hae at odd times o* renewin' 

The memories o' those I wi' flavour regard. 
Kae rich polished granite or marble mausoleum, 

Nae grand sarcophagus o'ershaded wi' yew ; 
Nae fulsome eulogy or gilt-lettered column 

Marks yon humble spot where lies Bob Clerihew. 

We maiin a* be content wi* the wit heaven has sent us ; 

Though some mak the lack up wi' ravin' an* rant, 
But Bob kent himsel* he was scarce com'pos mentis — 

What then 1 — he lost naething, and ne'er fand the virani 
He had but few frien's, still he was in nae swither — 

'Twas equally balanced, his foes were but few. 
Nae relation wad own him ava but his mither ; 

Nae ane but hersel' cared for Bob Clerihew. 

Ye'U dootless be speirin' wha Bob Clerihew was ; 

There's hunners alive ken as weel as mysel' ; 
He spun ropes an' twine, an' besides that it true was 

He rung twenty towmonds the Gilcomston belL 



* Niunbera wUl be able to identify the above character, even under the 
Boubriquei of Bob. 



BOB. OLBBIHBW. 3^ 

Imperfect in sp^ecb, he was yezed wi' a Bftutter, '■ 
'Whesnfsver he apak' words in dusters oot flew ; 

An' his poaches were aye panged wi* bannocks and buttiary 
Which constantly mnnchin' was Bob Glenhew. 

Bob had listened sae lang to the Doctor^s orations* 

On FapistSy he wondered how sic fowk could thrive ; 
He considered the Pope as the curse o' the nations, 

The Doctor himser as the best man alive. 
He carried a Bible, although, I conjecture, 

As weel might he carried a sang-book in lieu ; 
like mony ane mair o' the sermon or lecture, 

Sma part was ta'en hamewith by Bob Clerihew. 

Bob liltit at sangs — ^peace, ye lind's and Alboni's^ 

Nor laugh at the rude simple ropemaker^s sang ; 
Though fortunes are gotten by you an' your cronies, 

Fm certain that Bob sang as loud an' as lang. 
Wi' disco^ he staggered at times the precentor, . 

He neither 'boot crotchet or harmony knew ; 
If in tune or in time, it was just peradventure, 

'Twas sung wi' a will aye by Bob Clerihew. 

He coorted for years, an' Tm safe in declarin'. 

Few wotaien afore in sic fiishion were woo'd ; 
His love was sae modest, sae meek, an' forbeann', 

An angel might weel o' sic worship been proud. 
At kirkrSQalin', oot o' the crowd he wad lug her, 

An' then .&ae his pouch in some comer he drew 
An ounce o' green tea an' a half-poim' o' sugar, 

Which she got ilka Sunday &ae Bob Clerihew. 



• James Kidd, D.D., Minister of Ohapel of Ease, Qiloomttoii. 
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like some o* ttvlMlUu^ hMuUDtmm^i < 

Though Boaam^hstuaial dUfeittimiktte rnxmrnAi 
Yet «migblittifll>1te brfltaao' ^ 

Was doubttlM mMHeS to some^sma' reeptfott 
But Bob had a &Tilt (I ken some dinna want it) — 

While aenatitt'mM ^oadbin' hesiroeties wfedidiMvif 
An' when il^fm^et^^titikilBini, h^gwpktwBL^ gaatkHHi^. 

Then so«ndl^ todeep iMppiiBob Gteih^J 

Bob's life was as hsriDleea'afr'Giiahal'OT tort^lv ' 

He made nae pBeteBsiona, naehonouxts he^«oii|^l^ 
Although it was kefat that biH' bnthe? at M^irtle 

Had manied'tt wife that a toehev* had' brought: 
He lookit on Bob as a dull ignoramus, 

But mark' wtewas' wisest when, baith brcM^gltt to viitir (• 
Signm' bill^^uid gflMtallfif/i&ad^^hiin'lai^^ei^vLa^^ 

A banhM^t^btit^iie'^ aa««ref(l Bob'(SlMrih(»wi^ 

Twas thougl^R^^9QlxiB4i^'«f dll^llAd>llci«KlSit$i 

But sic wasmarimM, I amiserFf to^telii'i 
An' soixy besii^ltel>i luie'tdi.reoordii^ 

He lost in the^yettr'&iiie^aiiditweoty'liie'b^ . 
He took to his bed, was beyond a* consolin' ; 

He ate nae, nor^i&WHk, asD^ a ekdietctti gseiwf; 
Was deliiious^an^^tbbv^ hiS'stekiieU^h^'WttfiMtdllM^-iJS^ 

Sae the pL^frianttge^endit^ < Bd^ O^MIvi^. 

Some may laufgh tl^the^ifaftliwilMiietffl vopeiB^»irV«t«f|f;i 

Thinkin^'4Ma8ttiSiB'0»>si«MSiha^ aaneAs4€» dwisUi; 
But few o' our4i)|ifii]igs/ Whl^ !LSbei«V or'T(»}r, 

Was eyeri!iab*'Uebitlmn'waa'^dfcr wi'l^'b^MT 
He dee'd as he lived, owin' nae man a fardin' ; — 

The neighbours colleckit to yird him, 'tis true ; 
But sMitt^te akfl|)ft(iliciifaf6ia«^ 

Few carin' or thinkin' o' Bob Clerihew. 



I a 19, BOB IL BK.^^^ 

She fall thirty towmonds a maiden had been, 
Iladsin plenty+'to tr»e Fad )^m^ hfiMSi^y^i^ 
But she w»^xm>lv^ tO'liye single for.lifp. 
The reason why. so^ji^e soiig^t h^r, fBtvour to win 
Was her siller-^-basi4^9 she could card an* coul^ bj^vl j 
She heard a' their whe^dlin', but buckl^ m* naijye— 
A 'cate, canning daxui^ W9£i Isobd Skene. 

She lived y^' hes brkb^r^j^' Jseapij^.his hous^, 
A decent auld cowfeeder, single and douce, 
But careless — sa^ a'ifching ,4 wl'v^ed upon JBpU, 
^Vha was mair tl^ .gud wan <t^n her, blither hi^iser., 
The toun's folk in crowds wadvOm Sondayijugang owrp 
f*or milk, croods land CKeain,, or pejrhaps for a. flower ; ^ , 
An' the house aye was deckit^ tliQ dishes we^^e.dpan. 
An' the welcome was liearty frae JJsobel ti3{:pnp. 

Aboot this lini^rher ^^rand&ithei, Duncan M'(jpw|m, 
I^ee% an' left her a clushach o' twa hunner poun' ; 
It ma^lojjbfirxiifte, pi^oju^w xi«r jdres^jod ^QmAit "biftm: 
^ut^BosmgUiM i£.no0g^.h^,bfie&'l6ft.heffrlbi^ 
She had wit.^Md^lati fi\¥iki(my, irpjom p9(WBfii9i< 
She carries a weapon. wftnfOHAenM^tQ.fiicQ^, 
An' sa^^^g .weifr ihen^aJUf^.bar bantfor nm k^ii^^ 
Few ciwVii#mVtb^.wiiaun'.&9&j80^StoQ^».. 

She jeered^iier ibiJittiiB?r-rth^lair4 ^ ms^i cfcWftjjr' 
Scoff the neighbours, and laugh at their anger beside ; 
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She jested wi' sweethearts, their courtin' wad mock. 
Or add, when it suited, a practical joke, 
r the auld Pootrie Market^ wi* butter to sell, 
The best o' the toun wadna meddle wi' Bell ; 
Gin a bode didna please her, she caredna a preen, 
They were sure o' their ditty frae Isobel Skena 

Ance it happened that she an' the minister met, 
Wha speered how at kirk she was ne'er seen o' kte ; 
Says he ". it's your duty, and judge for yoursel. 
Gin there's either repentance or preachin" in h — ." 
" I ken nae," says Bell, " an' as little I care — 
I reckon there's nae want o' ministers there, 
Wha wad preach, littie doubt, but we ken there is nane 
That would pay them a stipen'," quo' Isobel Skene. 

Jock 'Wa^tt o' the Altoun cam' courtin' o* Bell, 

He spakria o* love, but his glowrin' could tell ; 

She barely was civil, an' thocht him a fash. 

Then fell on a scheme gart the lad look abasL 

Ae nicht boilin' here, as he sat i' the nook, 

She lat the big kettle fa' out o' the crook. 

An' the hale scaldin' bree wi' a splash filled his sheen, 

Which queeled down his passion for Isobel Skeen. 

Elder Duncan, whase wife scarce a year had been dead, 
Thocht that quotin* o' Scripture wad gar him come speed, 
Bell soon saw his drift, but to keep up the game, 
Pretended a grave an' religious like frame. 
Ance he pressed her to kiss him, an', grippin' her loof. 
Quoted Eomans the saxteenth and saxteenth as proof ; 
But she lent him a sclaffert dang fire frae his e'en — 
Faith he sought nae mair kissing &ae Isobel Skene. 



\ 
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Willie JohnBtoii, a meichant^ o' nae sma' repute, 

Baith a dandy and dancer, now proffered his suit, 

Craving ae lock o' hair, which, if she bestowed, 

He wad twine wi' his ain in a brooch set wi' gowd. 

Bell sent in a letter the hair by the post, 

Bat the sicht an' the smell left him little to boast ; 

Twas frae red Crummie's tail, which was nae unco clean — 

"That's a love token for you," wrote Isobel Skene. 

Bat Bell wasna feted a maiden to dee, 

Allaa Bobb, a braw farmer o' forty-an' -three, 

Wha whiles paid a visits wi* fodder to sell, 

An* dwalt about Hilton, cam courtin* o' BelL 

For years he had thought that his life he could spen' 

Wr just sic a woman gin she were his ain ; 

But to woo or to flatter he wadna wi* nane, 

1*81 less an auld maiden like Isobel Skene. 

Ae Saturday nicht. Bell was struck wi' alaaze, 

When Allan cam, dressed in his Sabbath-day claise ; 

"We are sessioned," says he, " an' Fm sure you're content" — 

&78 Bell — " Tak my name out, I'll never consent" 

"Kae ill done," says Allan, " its needless to flout, 

£re the kirk-time the mom I sail take it out" 

''Binnie rash, since its in, ye may lat it alane. 

Though I micht hae been askit" said Isobel Skene. 

Now, the truth is, their names had been never put in. 
Though Allan said so. Bell's opinion to win, 
Wha was ta'en by the bait, though she tried to demur. 
Yet an unmarried bride was considered a slur. 
Nae a wink sleepit she the hale night in her bed, 
An' some thought but little until she was wed ; 
Bat fine a' I oould learn, or what could be seen, 
A gnid wife and mither was Isobel Skene. 



DEUNKEN SAlfDa* 

Thebb is nae sic pleasures existiii' we're tauld,. 

As love wi' its joys in the spiing-tiind o' life. 
Or ease wi' a cosie arm-chair to the auld. 

When done wi' its bustle, vexationa, an' stiiGo. 
But love an' affection the youngster may warm, 

An' ease to the aged composure commands, 
Yet naetliing through life or on earth had a charm 

Like guid Highlan' whisky to auld Drunken Sands. 

I kent him when auld, an' was taold that when.yoang, 

Some fricn' left him siller he never could spen' ; 
When wauken, he tiippled, he danced, an' he sung^ . - 

An' for full twenty years he was drunk upon. en',. 
Refusin' a' drink made at licensed distills, 

Or frac casks that wore markit wi'. Cuatom-house.brwxds^r 
The pure an' unwatered that eame frae the hills 

Was the stuff recommended an' sought aye by .Sandigi 

He kent where to get it, but ne'er satilang ,ower 'trr- • 

A smoke an' a gill, an' he flitted again ; . 
Half drunk he for ever was huntin' for spoit,. 

An' seckin' tfiat mony a footstep, had gane. 
Spittin' saxpences whiles when his throat was on fire, 

He shaded his half-cockit .e'en wi' his. hands,. 



* The above character, who died about foi4y(7iM» &go^wMbMid(](lD Jnia 
cadet of a highly respectable English family— it Ynm. even SMd. bgr IIOIM* tet 
he was a knight, but of what order I never havf been able to Jeam. In l^ii 
youth he held a commission in the navy. Bis habitual drunkenness prooured 
him generaUy the above appellation. 
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A' doctors he kitod^ an! said, tibat iiieBr art 

^as quackery* ;»««-4liQi£ {MNmna he eoolKhiai endiiB%. 
Batgadsifiii^ilaif wkishy he still ^rada^nrt 

A' evilfl baith inward an* outward could cure. 
ffi& ony ane .fposwd' f6r««£tieii- that mwdead^ 

TooxQ gimal, or Iom o^ faisifliller ofr land«^ 
ffe gat this advt^ wi' a ahak o' the head-^ 

"Drink'whadcy; 't wfllheala' youup sorrows/' said Sands. 

H0^daaiimd poHti0iaii8^ an' held thdr's a «nift' 

Por men to engage in aA best was but buff ; 
'Anlk^ioci^ theoiegtans ii» ioto wm» daflb^-- 

For kirk an' for congress he caredna a snuff. 
** Just tell me," sfitidthe w? « hicoap an' wink, 

''What the Patriiflrdi»'liT«d'forf an^wbati9eiiii4d)Mr|diki8t 
Fm out wi' ^oy TieiMiginitwaawasiiai t0idtink> 

Oiud(|iAiiaky ittigilk'withoatittMassnd^ «nidiSiaidsi?i 

He danced, I Vet«eiiiai^ed'A«HUie<fiddtt«ni be^aou^ ^ 

An' this^jtJSOUKiimayja^^ustcfeniefl^kifi^* 
That £ai9«aqgiU;'he Irae'itiDMripttblfican* bought| 

Wi' Diack,* wha fiddled, he treated for ten. 
He learned ^0 kddln»4iO boK, febia^ and play, 

Wad driUtiieM^mi' gunsImfldiSlO^»b«ntl0e»»4>r<wan«fe^ 
Their rations were baps^ aofi a peimyi theb pay^ 

Which ma^&eiikdav«led'adiittrem o^iSanda; 

He ianMrii hoiol«9i( boti aaaeare'' 

The waAohv likei^ievjowner, kenit.liMeV time^ 



* A fiddling publican in Windmi]Ibr»e. 
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As she either was forward or backward an. hour, 
But to doot she was right he considered a crima 

By her index appointments wi' cronies were made. 
An* naturally aye was the cause o* the bands 

To be broken o' frien'ship — at last it was said 

That for sympathy she wad get fuddled wi' Sands. 

Frae Sands Tailor Rough got an order for breeks, 

An' mony a guzzle the twa had enjoyed 
Afore they were made — ^an* it was even weeks 

That John wi' his skill on the job was employed. 
That night they were finished they baith got sae fii' 

They quarrelled an' fought 'mang the clippin's an' rands, 
The tailor insistin' the colour was blue — 

" They're black, ye ninth shred o' a mortal," said Sands. 

The twa were at fiaut, for the colour was grey — 

Nae wonder conclusions rejected to jump ; 
Rough wanted a lim', an' (their wits being astray), 

Sands took hame a pair that were made for a stump. 
He waukened neist day, an' wad try on the breeks, 

But the legs bein' made on dissimilar plans, 
He pushed an' he pu'd till he bursted the steeks — 

'^ Confound them, Tm devilish misfitted," said Sands. 

Sands dootless conjectured the real mountain dew 

Was the nectar the ancient divinities drank — 
Sae largely imbibed it his age to renew, 

In hopes he among the immortals might rank. 
But though he ne'er dreamed about tremens or blues, 

Yet auld sneakin' Death, that nocht mortal withstands, 
To a feast wi' the worms (which he couldna refuse), 

Gae a gran' invitation to auld Drunken Sands. 



GLEYED SANDY GEEY.* 

A.T Pattdchie side, fifty years syne or sae, 

Dwalt a strange sort o' loon ca't gleyed Sandy Grey, 

Wi' liair like a lint tdp, an' soople's an eel, 

An' as lean as a lamp-post — some thocht him a feeL 

Nae like ither laddies, whose splores he wud shim, 

He was ne'er seen to laugh at their games or their fhn, 

For his fiace wore a gravity borderin' on wae — 

like some reverend father was gleyed Sandy Grey. 

He wad stan' hour by hour, nae a foot he wad shift, 
like a duik in a shoor goupin' up i' the lift ; 
An' in lang-nibbet words, only kent by himsel'. 
Muttered something the sense o' which nae ane could tell ; 
His pouches were aye fu' o' auld-&rrent books. 
Which lauely he read in sequestrated nooks ; 
Though the fowk i' the neighbourhood thocht he was fey — 
Kae a hair for their thinkin's car't gleyed Sandy Grey. 

When spiered ony question he stared i' your &ce. 
As if strainin' his memory your meanin' to trace, 
An' 'twas ane to a hunner gin sic was your fieite 
Frae him ony rational answer you'd get : 
Provost Young met him ance at the head o' the Green, 
An' said, " Sandy, tell me the difference atween 



* About tiie jiear 1812, a John Straohan (who is, or was, smce that time a 
«»aiderable land^ pzoprietor in America), as a mark of esteem for Sandy 
having taught him the rudiments of arithmetic, cut a rude " A. G." on a 
pieoe of wood, which might have been seen about forty years ago at the head 
of • grave in the strangen' nook in the Churchyard of St. Nicholas. 
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A ipgue clad in cdlk and a lascal in aej,'* 

*' A FroYOBt, Fm thinldn'," said gleyed Sandy Ozey. 

Kae father nor mither had Sandy, nor nane 
To watch hiryx)iing7t«tt8Mhe * Ibinfflirf-MaHbMii^ 
¥[€if^1ii(^^]sddi6'faBd'3risixniB o^ greatnesEPsnfl'&iiio 
Which bnmed day toi^ iii^ tin iiift 1>rea8t IQds A floM 
He wvul ^gaze^t l^te Offlege^ 'tai^mM t)n Iw^iff^, 
An' thod^t it the'^/finedlrlbiggin^anisarttiy 
19iea%iRi wf a fiigh that hir means^iradna pay, 
As its stores ^imd 'made happjr poor gleyed Saiidy^^^ 

Sandy learned the loom, ilka penny was spared 
Fojf 'ttuB'Ee ^en' 'in "view j (tonghiDft hardly ii^^fitreS, 
Yet he pored trwer his ^books wi' a wee Bptmk tf 'Hdit> 
Workin* probtems o' Eadid -fillferiihronghiihrnwait ; 
At length'wiat'wi' study, privations, «tf iimft 
He readthrouj^ the Classics, and th.en iimd» aHlsfiSft 
A bursaiy to-gain, which iUtuned' like a-ray 
'The-dRttt gtoomy Hfetinte cf j^ey^tSandy 'Gray. 

As I mentioned afore, he was lean as a post, 
Abottt^anchteen years anld, an' as pale^as a ghost ; 
Though the buss might hae Hghtened the pangs (fUtiB paa 
What wi' watchin* an* workin' his health broke at last ; 
In his garret akne, tincomplainin' he lay. 
Wished for evenin' at momin' at nicht widied it day ; 
Nae mither to minister comfort, nor frien' 
To wet his parched lips as he drew to his en'. 

<JbiiiaQ9{ition,.thou/hane, mony.keartB.ha0fqQD«H«i|^ 
While-'spariii'ihe anld ye «d0ck'8ye^A]» jo^ogf 
Thy insiduons-approach oft in beaufy isvdsessfol, 
BflmnT»1fflf^«^ahoc>«^^ 



JMiMaBd9ix^ABfm»fSaa^ rki^^ tke vale 

* QhtbndiaAatrrjC^iteftlievj^ads^ on by himeY ; 
^rfletnoBtoMffiriantta.ttoivtfbiriiaBeiear^t a stiae 

For the Menless, imfortunate gleyed Sandy Grey. 

BB«riltfiBlfeiv^4iesaQlui&iUy>;liaU^ wi' death, 
Noritikhlitiia'l)4aT#sti!i(iggle he yielded his breath ; 
Hi#^«v»i;ilito i«tibo]» he iiow seldom used, 

rW^ finfl^ttw^volnikli^ he only peilised ; 
Nae ane saw him dee, an' he left nae a trace 
O'-^xroKlni^wniiLd fWtaigs, o'rhis name nor his raoe, 

Ixfixttfxt^ nAmkAijIkiGAuxy retains since the day 
I followed the bier o' poor gleyed Sandy Grey. 



WILLIE LAW. 

^^ilteifeamian *fe *WiHid Law since twenty years sinsyne, 
Vheil^e«1v«r6:y0inig^aii' free, an' wheD I thocht he wad be mine ; 
''(r&''^fli6 Tads jEtbdot our totm, nane dressed sae trig an' braw. 
Or coortit me sae couthilie aboot the gloamin's fa'. 
His smooth an' gldssy raven hairhnng owre his brow in curls. 
His^hOjtidd't^rds drf 'kisses sweet I wadna gi'en for worlds j 
Atf'wh&ilie hdld me iii his arms my heart maist fled awa, 
For it Ti^ pUiStdise to me when clasped by Willie Law. 

It was>iipc«i.» likht^in'kamri^'-e nicht Til ne'er forget — 
Thfltiicu'lilie^bcsniiie boEik o' Bee, by Arthur Seat, we met ; 
Upon hidlsiDwihlire sat & gloom, besides his hair unkamed. 
There I by him, in bitter taunts, wi' feithlessness was blamed. 

^^ntmui^itm to 'bide -to iblame me wi' what ne'er my mind had 
doss'd; 

•4lhtfiteflir)<taiiie^toii)[iy ^'e,^f(iFiiow I kent my hopes were lost ; 
But pride forbade that I should greet, sae he nae sorrow saw, 
Nor would I own that I was wrang, and sae lost Willie Law. 
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Sax weeks were scarcely owre afore he mairit Jane M^Fee^ 
Kae match o' love 'twas plainly seen but just to anger me ; 
I wish'd that I micht dee, an' thocht my heart wad faiak eit 

lang, 
But time in part heal'd up the wound, but left ahint a pang. 
There's little use repinin' noo since sic has been my fiatey 
Kor wad I wed anither though an offer I should get ; 
For a' my hopes o' happiness on earth gaed to the wa', 
The night that pride an' passion partit me an' Willie Law. 

Yet still Fm wae to see a lad I loved sae sair forlorn — 
Unshav'd his beard is like a brush, his breeks baith anld and 

torn; 
His coat is at the elbows oot) at baith the heels his hose ; 
An* by his face, gin ane may judge, he's scrimpit o' his brota 
An' Jean, like ony beggar wife, may ilka hour be seen 
Aye gossipin' aboot the door or daudlin' through the Green ; 
An' at her tail four raggit geets, ill-fed, unwashed, an a'. 
Which maks a blate an' tracheled man o' heartless Willie Law. 

It surely canna be a sin past feelin's to regret. 

Bo what I may, I fin, my heart aye kyth's to Willie yet ; 

An' though I wadna wrang his wife, yet gin that she should dee^ 

I fear I couldna help but wish that he wad marry me. 

Then I would men' his raggit breeks and kame his raven hair, 

Wad dam his hose, an' kiss awa his sorrow an' his care ; 

To his puir, foul, ill-guided bairns a mither's kindness sbaw, 

An' sweeten wi' endearin' love the life o' Willie Law. \ 

What nameless pleasure, joys, an' hopes — ^what donbtiii's W \ 

unrest, ] 

-^ Woman feels when Love first glows within her goilelMi^ i 
breast — 
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Anither choid o' life is struck which dirls wi' ilka breath, 
When near or £rae the lad she lo'es, that's only stilled by death* 
Though Willie, like some pinin' flower or rich moss-cover'd 

stone, 
May dowie be, yet in him still some beauty may be seen ; 
Gin he were cheered, an' mine the task to chase these clouds awa. 
Few men wad step the causey crown wi' gausie Willie Law. 

How little kens the happy lass whose jo may faithfu' prove, 

O' a' the heart-corrodin' pangs o' unrequitted love, 

The sleepless nichts, the dismal days, the sighs, the sabs, the 

tears, 
That drag the slighted ere their time into the vale of years. 
But yet for a' he's done to me, I Willie can forgi'e ; 
An' were I vain, I weel micht boast what lads hae courted me ; 
But Woman lives for Love alane — ^it is her heaven — her a', 
An* mine will smoulderin' burn, while lives baith me an' Willie 

Law. 



FEEL WILLIE MILL* 

Wha is he that comes drest iii militiaman's claise, 

Unkent or forgot by the fowk now-a-days ; 

'Neath his oxter he carries a pockfu' o' meal, 

An' ye scarcely could tell gin he's mair rogue than feel ; 



* Tldfl eharaoter, who met his death in the maimer mentioned in the text, 
mm as well known to every inhabitant of Aberdeen as is our " Cross," about 
half • century ago, and might have been seen every Tuesday and Saturday at 
eortain benevolent Burgesses' shops at the head of two dozen of privileged 
beggMB, each of whom was the recipient of a farthing, or the weight of it in 
tobaooo orniiiif . 

E 
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His brown broken golgotha rests, as you soe, 
On the brig o* his nose, which is black wi' rappee, 
An* his grey glowerin' een are sae soulless and sldll ^ 
He's an auld, auld acquaintance — it's Feel Willie. It^ 

Willie Mill was the bugbear which maist mitherot^X 

When loons wi' their daflin' neglected their book ; 

Wha they said, ilka time, that he travelled the roacK-^ 

He carried awa o' sic nickums a load 

He never refused meat, drink, siller, or snuff, 

Aye revenged or resented insult or rebuff ; 

Gin he didna requite 'twas for nae want o' will, 

Sae a dole oot o' fear fowk gaed Feel Willie Mill 

Willie envied nae man siller, houses, or Ian', 
For he had been a beggar baitli laddie an' man ; 
An' beggin' he thought a respectable trade. 
As toilin' or workin' would only degrade. 
A handfu' o' meal or a quarter o' bread 
Brought blessings and benisous tliick on your head. 
But a downright refusal to sa'ar him brought still 
Maledictions and curses frae Feel Willie Mill. 

Gin ye ca'd him a lazy or sweir neer-do-weel, 

He meekly replied, *' O, ye ken, I'm a feel ;" 

Gin ye ordered him aff, then he flew in a rage, 

But wad steal as he went sheet or sark frae the hedge. 

Were there naething to steal — the next time he wad pa 

Wi' a stane he sae coolly smashed -window an' glass ; 

Then were his anathemas muttered until 

Some ane gaed an awmous to Feel Willie MiU. 

How he dressed as a sodger I cannot divine, 

As he never belonged to the Horse nor the Xij(ie.; 
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^^tihelBBigtk o' th&dbire he wad travel to see 

^ ieviaw^»oar to get half an ounce o' rappee. 

^ goggle een twinkled, though usually dull, 

Whenever lie noticed a well-plenished mull, 

Oot af nrhich he wad crave they hie ain ane wad JG^ll, 

'*i^ nthoruand guid wifihes £rae Feel Willie MilL 

Senaaid, fowk in common believed he was daft, 
^Ut he car'tna a strae, he was king o' his craft ; 
-^' gin he were awa they wad be in a swither, 
*-et them choose wha they likit, to fin sic anither. 
Se hated a' bairns — baith lassie an' loon, 
®ic wretches, he said, were the curse o* a toon ; 
-Aji'-wmie o' the auld anes he thought were as ill, 
^^lia jeered when the young fowks hurrah'd WilHe MilL 

^liai auld comic ditties or sangs he was singing, 
^Sg head like a pendulum ever was swinging ; 
"^Xi- his snivel in sic unmelodious tones, 
^^as h«ard far and near, like a bagpiper's drones. 
•**oHteness forbids me to mention his themes, 

As th^jrwer'na aye gilded wi' modesty's beams ; 
' Histhnesae unmeasured, his harmony nil, 

We listened an' laughed aye at Feel Willie Mill. 

He- on masonry clattered sae learned an' jocose, 
'Believed in the secrets o' Jachin an' Boaz ; 
Said a mason he'd been gin he never had thiggit, 
But altered his notions when Bridewell was biggit. 
Some wag tell't him Bridewell expressly was made 
For-Mmi an' eichke, to demolish their trade ; 
Willie got sic a fleg — ^he ran aff to the hill, 
sAlf ftr^yeanrs i* the quarter nane saw Willie MilL 
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Though sullen in general, he whiles had his fan, 
An' wad shoulder his staff as a sodger his gun, 
Yet pooder he likit sae ill that the toon 
He left ilka year at the auld fourth o* June. 
Waes me — when in crossin' ae night by the Don, 
There was heard at the cruives a scream an' a groan— 
F the momin' below, where the water is still, 
Was found the drowned body o' Feel Willie MilL 



JONATHAN BEOON. 

Yb wadna hae gotten in country or toon 
Sic a droll-like conceit as was Jonathan Broon, 
Wi' his wit an' his 'cuteness, &ae what I could leain, 
He never, when young, could be weel ca'd a baiin. 
The preens o' his claes he for sugar wad trock 
Wi' the wifie wha nursed him ere ever he spoke ; 
An' when only a gangeral he niffered his shoon 
For rock — sae sweet-lippit was Jonathan Broon. 

He at sax years to gam'lin' at cards was begun ; 
At cock-fights an' cock-manes he wagered an' won ; 
Tossed Jupiter ance i' the auld Eotten Eaw ; 
Won his nits and his gibberie — ^the basket an' a' ; 
For candy an' tairts wheels o' fortune wad try ; 
Howkin bykes for their honey for hours he wad lie ; 
An' wherever a toom sugar cask was laid doon. 
Ye aye wad be sure to get Jonathan Broon. 

Sae raggit his breeks was ye micht gie your aith 
Nae tailor could tell the original claith ; 
An' his face, feet) an' ban's, it was plain to be seen, 
A' the water o' Dee could hae never made clean. 
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^\?mter he never wore bonnet or hose, 
^'W his frost-bitten ancles were red as a rose ; 
^' liis hair, a' entangled, his shouthers hong roon — 
But dc things were trifles to Jonathan Broon. 

At anchteen year anld, nae improvement was seen 
Upon Jonathan Broon, wha, wi' stomach as keen, 

Wad rin throngh the streets, usin' ilka endeavour 

Sweet morsels to get, wild an' raggit as ever. 

But Jonathan now was approachin' an age 

Man changes his nature as poets allege ; 

Mair stout, an' in height Ave feet ten in his shoon. 
There were few cared to middle wi' Jonathan Broon. 

Though Men'less, regardless, an' raggit, an' a'. 
His teeth were like pearls, his skin like the snaw, 
While his hair an' his een were as black as the slae ; 
His cheeks an' his lips did the carmine display ; 
He carried an air, though in rags he was dressed, 
As he waukit the street micht hae suited the best, 
An' mony a lord o' the Ian', I'll be boon, 
Micht be prood o' a son sic as Jonathan Broon. 

There was a bit lassie whase manners an' grace 
Accordit richt well wi' the charms o' her fece ; 
Sae quiet an' reserved, she wore siccin a smile 
As proved that her heart was a stranger to guile. 
She in Jonathan saw, through his raggit disguise. 
A gem (though uncut and unpolished) to prize ; 
An' she foun,' in reformin' the poor, reckless loon, 
A sharp, willin' scholar in Jonathan Broon. 

" Love tameth the savage" — an' Jonathan proved 
V^e exception, for deep and sincerely he loved ; 
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An' young Jessie Mackie rewardit wi' smileB 

His straggle for freedom frae poverty's toils. 

His class now were baith hale an' clean, an' wi' cave 

Was arranged baith his whiskers an' cnrly blaek iiair ; 

An' mony a young lassie's lieart gae a stoon 

As she scanned the brave figure o' Jonathan Bi^don^ 

It now was observed that he never wad stop 

To gaze, as ho passed a confectioner's shop ; 

Avoidin' where treacle or sugar casks lay, 

Industrious an' eydent, he hoardit his pay. 

His apprenticeship served as a wright, he-beoaan^ 

A master himsel', an' his Jessie took hame ; 

An' ye wadna hae matched far an' wide, I'll be boun', 

Sic a couple as Jess an' her Jonathan Bro«a. 

As a workman acute an' expert, he grewriok ; 

As a citizen, moral an' upricht, was such 

That the Toon Cooncil met, an' wi' solemn* »e80lv%^ a 

Decided the Deanship on him should deVolvfe. 

I winna just venture to vouch it as truth. 

But I've heard he retained still the tastes o' hi^vyciath, 

Frae his wife's sugar bowl stealing knots like a loon — 

But a kiss gar'd Jess smile aye on Jonathan BvdoaA 



MAY MALCOMSON'8 POSE. 

How lanely May Malcomson sat in her pride^. 
Wha ftdl thirty years I had kent as a bride ; 
Yet she never was wed, for the nicht she was bocAat,/. 
Tlie lad got a fleg, an' the match was miscookit. 
When twenty, hersweotlieRrts in dizens cam^' till/har,- ' 
For Maj^'was a toaet baith for beauty an' siller ; 
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An' some o' them wished they a paction could close — 
The:attnioiion, nae doot, was May Malcomson's Pose. 

May held a position that *8 aye fraught wi' care, 
Tween the gentry an' puir fowk — a case far frae rare ; 
The gentry looked down an* the pair fowk looked shy, 
Sae baith had their reasons for passin' her by. 
Biit.ane coorted warmly, nor coorted in vain ; 
For May was a woman an* weel lo'ed the men ; 
She had hair hke a raven an' cheeks like the rose, 
Besides gettin' credit for ha'in' a Pose. 

Tarn Black was a chiel cuist a bit o' a dash. 
Sax feet but an inch, an' as straight as a rash, 
Wha Sundays and week-days drest always sae gay. 
Nae wonder he soon won the favour o' May. 
Besides, he wad be, gin the callant was spared, 
At the death o' an uncle as rich as a laird ; 
Ye may jud^e that wi' ileetchin' he wasna verbose, 
An' could get for the seekin' baith May an' her Pose. 

When the bookin' was owre, May was called on by Tarn, 

Wi' twa o' his frien's, when they a' got a dram ; 

Tam proposed May should tell them what tocher she had, 

But she screwed up her mou', sayin', " Tam, are ye mad 1 

There shall ^nae son o' Adam ken what's in my purse, 

Until I be his partner for better or worse ; 

Sae>gin ye repent, ere the covenant close, 

Gang — for deil ane shall finger May Malcomson's Pose." 

Tam lookit a wee unco sheepish and shy, 
Brak' aff the discussion, an' bade her good-by ; 
S^lfBihe, " Sio a woman shall ne'er be my wife, 
For I fear «he wad lead me a scandalous life." 
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May grat for awhile, lookit sulky an' douce, 
Dressed plainer than common, an' keepit the house ; 
An' nane speir'd her price, as ye weel may suppose, 
As they dootit the value o' May and her Pose. 

May's feelin's were shockit, but calm grew at last. 
An' her hopes o' a husband at forty were past. 
Then what wad ye think 1 — ^but the truth I maun tell, 
Though but saxteen years auld, she took up wi' mysel'. 
My aunty got word o't — " Preserve me," says she, 
" Are ye courtin' a woman your mither micht be ; 
Gin ye marry her, she '11 thraw a pin in your nose — 
The best o' May Malcomson lies in her Pose." — 

Though mony a sweetheart I 've had i' my day. 
Yet I never had ane half sae couthy as May ; 
For she treated me aften to gibry an' rock. 
Or an ounce o' tobacco when leamin' to smoke. 
Ye'll be thinkin' me noo but a spiritless rake, 
That coorted the maiden for puddin' an' cake ; 
But hooly, nor let your conclusions impose — 
I car'tna a farthin' for May nor her Pose. 

May now like a Stoic could look on her doom, 
An' to a' but mysel' on her face wore a gloom ; 
But she spakna o' love, an* it couldna be meiit — 
StiU somehow she found me a kindred spirit 
The secret lay here — May could rhyme, an' her wrongs 
She had sung baith in sonnets an' numberless songs, 
Micht hae weel made a book big as Burns' gin she chose, 
Whilk talent I aye thocht she owed to her Pose. 

She croned her laments, an' she soughed o'er her slights. 
In lengthened hexameters, dactyles, and eights, 
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!?^ ^lank verse and prose, when the case wadna rhyme, 

^gardless o' metre, o' numbers, or time, 
"^i sorrows aft brocht the saut tears i' my een, 
^d her sighs micht hae broken the heart o' a stane, 
While sleepless and sad fi»e her pillow she rose — 
But now to conclude wi' a word on her Pose. 

May tauld me in secret she never was rich ; 
Fowk thocht sae — an' she ne'er denied she was such ; 
T was her thrift an' the neat cleanly manner she dressed 
That gart her when young by the gowks be caressed 
Puir body ! I still maun her memory revere ; 
When I saw her last in her auld arm chair, 
She drew forth a ring j^e a black silken hose. 
Market " T. and M. B.," which comprised a' her Pose. 



TO THE SHADE OF EFFIE ROSS.* 

Though years are gane I yet can trace 

Your runkled venerable face, 

Your egg doup mutch undeck'd wi' lace. 

An' sharp taed sheen ; 
Ane 0* a hardy, lang-lived race 

Ye maun hae been. 



» or Euphemia Boss was bom in the parish of Aboyne, in the early 
irt of last century, and having been abroad a number of years, as attendant 
1 one of the Aboyne family, possessed considerable advantages over the 
mple oottagen, who looked upon her with reverence, if not with awe. She 
M, moreover, a staunch Catholic, and was a near relation of the John Ross 
leniioned in the old Jacobite Song— 

*' 111 gie John Boss anither bawbee, 
To boat me ower to Charlie." 



^^ TO THE 8HADB OF EFHB BOSSL 

I see ye yet at eiohty-three 
Wr- senses keen as keen can be^ 
Could tell a tale or lilt wi' glee 

An auld Scotch -sang, 
Or sheer a hairst or spang a lea 

Baith'steive and Strang. 

Aye eydent at your wheel or shank, 
Or winin' clues frae pirn or hank, 
Ye wi' the swackest weel might rank 

For wark or speed ; 
The lass wha bet ye lap a stank 

She thought indeed. 

A* roun* the country side your jokes 
Grew proverbs wi' the simple fowks. 
But when ye liket ye could hoax 

The mair refined ; 
Mess John himseF sometimes got knocks 

Nae to his minxL 

When ye were young, I've heard it said,. 
Ye were a countess' waitin' maid. 
An' for some years in Paris staid. 

An' saw strange sights, 
Which hae been tauld baith near an' })raid 

On winter nights. 

An' lang ere journals were inventit, 
Or Chaumers' femous ane was printet, 
When leamin's beams but dimly glintet 

Athwart the Ian', 
An' dominies but lamely lent it 

A helpin' ban- ; 
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Ere giant, science had waukened, streechin' 
His crampet lim's, an' yoket teachin' 
Ere steam oweo* sea an* Ian' was reichin', 

Without, pa^n' toll ; 
Or tekgmphs were silent preachin' 

Frae pole to pole ; 

While shut 'neath nature's keys an' loeka 
Lay histories which still learning mocks, 
In sandy hillocks, caves, and rocks. 

Strange unread pages — 
Enough to vex and puzzle fowks 

About their ages ; 

Y(§ ip|!!0phy»iet that wastes forlorn 
Wad yet be rich wi' wavin' corn, 
An' craps.o'gowden wheat be shom 

In majshy howes. 
An' tatiesigBow where whins were borne 

On rocky knowes. 

.That aixts would thrive in times o' peace ; 
That spinnin' wheels an' currochs cease ; 
That muckle farms would thus increase 

In fifty years, 
An' trade an' cattle get a heeze 

Ye hadna fears. 

Ye said that doon Dee's crystal flood 
Ilk tree in dark Glentanner's wood 
Wad^float, until a single rood 

Wad nae be seen, 
An' fowk forget where ance it stood. 

Or where't had been. 
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Ye did predict the time wad come 

The persecutit Kirk o' Rome 

Wad yet haud up her head wi' some 

Wha held her doon. 
An' maybe gar some fowk look glum 
Wha wear the crown. 

A' this ye said should surely be, 
As gin ye saw wi' sibyl e'e 
What wis by dim futurity 

Frae ithers hidden. 
Till fowks belieVt ye were in fee 

To powers forbidden. 

Some tim'rous fowks thought ye a witch, 
Because ye never had been rich, 
An* could wi' either look or touch 

Do guid or ill, 
But I could never think ye such, 

Nor ever wilL 

Some senseless sumphs that whiles incline 
To ca* ye daft, ye didna min'. 
Nor in the least your temper tine, 

Although they spum't ye ; 
But had ye lived some centuries syne, 

They wad hae brunt ye. 

But now that ye are dead an' gane, 
Ye left your name without a stain, 
An* Christian like, nor grief nor pain 

Made your exit ; 
We ne'er may meet your like again, 

For mither wit. 



MY UNCLE TAM. 

Mt mither aften spak aboot 

An nnde wham I never saw ; 
An' wha was rich, she didna doot, 

In some strange country fax awa. 
She in the winter nichts wad me 

Wi* tales of wealth and grandeur cram ; 
Then tell me I was sure to be 

The only heir to Unde Tam. 

" Ye're his ae sister's son," quo she, 

" An' little doot, gin ye be spared. 
Till either he come hame or dee, 

Ye're sure in time to be a laird. 
An' ye'll hae houses, gear, an' Ian', 

An' be o' a' our kin the pawm ;" 
Syne streek my hair, an' say, " My man. 

Be carefu', like your Unde Tam." 

My Friday's pennies, ilka ane. 

Were ia a piat-pig safely stored ; 
When ither laddies wad hae nane, 

I aye had tippence i' my hoard 
They ca'd me miser, an' wad mock. 

Which neither gaed me care or qualm. 
But for their playthings aye wad trock. 

For profit, like my Uncle Tam. 

An', when my groat grew to a poun'. 
When it was kent that I had gear ; 

I £Eiund I was respeckit roun'. 
An' sae grew richer year by year. 
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But aye I thought on Uncle's death, 
As aye the ither letter cam 

To let us ken how weel in health 
An' worldly meaostwas UndLs ETol 

Ae sunmer day, I mind it weel, 

My &ther cry'd me ben, and*', said, 
'^ Ye hae been lang enough at nsqneel, 

An' now maun gang an' leaiai a' trade." 
Though I pretendit wi' en.aip 

To be content, 'twas only sham, 
As I for workin' didna care. 

But wished the death o' XJndd l^m. 

For ease I chose the writer line, 

An' sair'd my time to lawyer Bell ; 
Throve day by day, an' started syne 

To be a lawyer on mysel'. 
• I bought some railway shares, wheai, lo I 

They fell, and bankrup' I>becanl' ; 
Then cam a letter tellin' o' 

The marriage o' our Uncle Tarn, 

I cursed the grey-haired fool wi' rage, 

To marry like a simple -bore 
A lassie twenty years o' age, 

Wha might hae littlins half a score. 
An' now since hope and prospects fail, 

I'll tak' a hearty social dram, 
An* lat the tow gae wi' the pail — 

May. sic like hap to Uncle Tarn, 



MY GRANDFATHER'S YARD. 

There's a sma' patch o' gmn' I wi' favour regard — 

For mony a year 'twas my grandfather's yard — 

An' the hours there I spent in my boyhood's glee, 

Mak the spot wi' its memories sacred to me. 

I the laverock hae watched when imperfectly seen, 

In the bright simmer sunshine, when sittin' my lane, 

Or at gioamin* the noiseless bat flittin' by. 

As the stars ane by ane glimmered oot frae the sky ; 

Then pondered and ferhed until I was fay, 

"What became o' the moon an' the stars through the day, 

Whiles thinkin' the big circled lift wi' its blue, 

Was a bowl bored wi' holes for the rain to rin through, 

Which was pluggit a' day when the sunshine was bricht, 

An' served for the star lamps to hing in at nicht. 

But the sun, moon, an' comets, the tides an' the win', 

Wi' their movements, were things I could ne'er comprdien'. 

As I thought that the sun was a girdle red het, 

An' Tibby my aunt said the moon was a plate. 

But doubts wi' sic theories I wad oft interlard. 

As I mused on the orbs i' my grandfather's yard. 

In -the calm Sunday mornings, in grandfather's yard, 
To lie at my length on the bonnie green sward, 
Wi' my tasks a' by heart, an' a min' free o' care, 
Readia' Bunyan or Harvey, Young, .^op, or Blair, 
Or maybe by stealth, yet wi' fear, I wad brood 
On th6 'fortunes o' Sinbad, or bold Robin Hood, 
Or spirited far I wad live for a while 
In my day-dream alane on Crusoe's happy isle, 
Blin' ta a' ootwaid things, till the Gilcomston bell, 
Wi' its imweloome soim', broke my trance like a spelL 
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Then my aunty wad show frae the window her face, 
Seekin' cossblades to mark in her Bible the place, 
An* my uncle wad pu' the remainin' an' sole 
Sacred full-blown rose for his breast button-hole ; 
An* grandfather, wi' his Kilmarnock an' specks, 
A few stalks o' balm, mint, or hyssop selecks, 
Which I saw i' the kirk when inclinin' to dose, 
He rowed up the leaves o' an' put in his nose. 
Sae I canna do else than wi' favour regard 
The spot, as I pass, where stood grand&ther's yard. 

When a raw growin' loon i' my grandfather's yard, 

I was ever an idler an' sometimes a bard, 

Stringin' fragments o' rhymes to some lassie whase look 

Gar'd her name whiles appear on the boards o' my book 

In acrostics and sonnets which chimed like a bell, 

Amazin' the maiden an' flatterin' mysel' ; 

Drivin' oot o' my head a' the graver reflections 

I gleaned i' my Gray or in Masson's Collections. 

Till at length sae absorbin' the passion did prove. 

That a' kin' o' leamin' was soon merged in love. 

An' at last i' the schooboom became sic an ass, 

That I tumbled frae dux to the foot o' the class ; 

The maister remarkin' that he was amazed 

What on earth could hae driven the poor laddie crazed. 

But dear Nelly Hamilton weel kent my case. 

As the sly little quean sweetly smiled i' my face, 

While her een at the same time was fillin' wi' tears, 

She biddin' me lauch at their jests an' their jeers ; — 

Then my han' 'neath the desk in her loof grippit hard. 

She wad promise to meet me at nicht i' the yard. 

I' my grandfather's yard thyme an' marigolds grew, 
Appleringie an' miut, wi' a sprinklin' o' rue, 
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Big cossblades an' lillies, an' come-an'-be-kiss'd, 

An' a bush carried roses as big as my fist. 

Then a circle o' daisies right pleasant to see, 

Eoun' a paeony which blossomed ae year oot o' three. 

For naething which florists would tolerate now 

In my gnandfather's yard was permitted to grow, 

Save a sma' knot o' myrrh, which was aye let alane, 

'Cause its name as a spice i' the Scriptures was seen, 

An' a dwarf-apple tree in a comer, which bore, 

r the maist fruitfu' season, at best but a score. 

Which we longed to be pu'in', though sma' was the sum, 

Their taste was as reddens, their size like a plum ; 

An' gin ane red cheekit should chance to be there. 

The best scholar still gat that ane for his share, 

Wi' this sage advice frae the grey-headed carle — 

An apple first bred a' mischief i' the warl'. 

An' gin ye transgress ye will get your reward, 

Which is bitterer fruit than's in grandfather's yard. 

Nae a veistige remains o' my grandfather's yard, 

For sic spots can but modem improvements retard. 

The flowers an' the tree which we cherished wi' care 

Were a' torn up to mak room for a Square. 

But I question gin they wha the mansions comman'. 

Though braw be their fruit trees, their gardens though gran', 

Their flowers o' the rarest, an' bright be their bloom, 

Can they yield to their owners a sweeter perfume 

Than the few simple plants which their grun' wad hae mar'd, 

But which graced wi' their incense my grandfather's yard. 



THE LOST CHA:pM. 

'TwAS the break o' a storpi T the ^ea^ .eighty-three^ 

At the close o' a ahpit .winter day:, 
When at Dinnet, a spot on the bant o' the Pee, 

As IVe heard my auld gran'mither §ay^, 
That twa sturdy chiejs £rae the Highlan's come ^qw^C^. 

Wha scarcely the Lawland could spealf, 
An' they ca*d at my gr^n'fether's fenn i' the^r.ipun' 

Their supper an' q^uarters to seek. 

Hospitality then was a virtue, nae ^^ot i 

An' the man wha wi' strangers wafi.^hj 
Was held by his neighbours in little repujke. 

Gin a bite an' a bed he'd. depy. 
My gran'father was a sma' farjpaer, 'tis true^j 

Wi' a smachr^e o' littlins beside, 
Yet the auld rule o' kin'ness he wished to pursue, 

Sae invited the strangers to bida 

There stood i' the spence a big dark oak^ kist 

(The same ane I sang o' before), 
An' none i' the house but my gran'moth^r wi^t 

What trinklems were held in its stoi:e. 
The Heilanmen gabbit in Gaelic till late, 

An' at times stowan glances they ca^t 
At the kist, till Lucky na^ langer wad wait, 

Sae to bed gae the order at last 

Some time through the nicht when the fowk were asleep^ 

Nane dreamin' that ill could befa*, 
The twa Hellan' katerans fa' slyly did creep 

Frae their lair, as the sequel will shaw. 



rmr* fn t- •tj, h w' 

Oliey left ati,Jj^^Yr»i »Wi' '^ym,l^m^^ l^.^mfk 

That the ^^i^ m^^e ffm^r^ 
IFrae that ^]^3i.^Jt^^)^^.th^.h^4 f[^^t^^^^^€i^ . 

"Their kye tq9^„^h^ <ie^drill, th#, ^p^w .thfljff -hp^ae, 

Their gimmfa:. waa ^mored i' tljyersnaw j 
Their stack-y^;tpak: fii% aji.4 to p^;f^ !l^ |Bi»fe 

My gr^'fif|%€pp iwiteis the law. 
As i^^oj^vfi/d.^t^m^ tp play oot ^fte gajpw^ 

What the fire left tih^ .Dee f»wep^ ftw*', 
Sae the UBinne^ p' 8ifbMs^f^)j& a ^ttar baG«^i^ 

Till he thought. lJi^t^.?oi^ wawco\j^ beto'. 

But the ix^j^Xh: W^k tet was prepecyod. i' ^]^ iw»a^ 

An' 'twas only when towmpnds w^a ga^i^ 
Wh^i^.jpayjjgi^n'Huthw cam' the cont^ntp to lai^jftefe 

That she fouj^'. pot Jier losses wi' p^dn, 
A blajjl^^^a^er' poi^k^trbook quickly she missad) 

Tha1i;Jji9JI4;wb^t belongs but, to few, 
T5^cfe,ph^.p?w4;aboon a' the coatje^t^ p' tt,eJMefcrTr 

'Twas a luck-Jo^g^'ira^ Sef^U^eso.'.* 



' * 



T^,yif)^j;^gHdt)d by, years o' son?ow and cai^, 

By the clouds o' misfortune o'ercast, 
D)]^' .w^ph, 13^ auld gran'fiather heart-bipl^en l^g^ 

Till relieved frae his troubles at last. 



ead and face of a new-born (^d, aiv^ ifi.gesymji^Plc^iB'^Yfid ixti^e family. 
117 (me possessing a Seelyhoo' legally is always progressing in fortune, while, 
possess one in a surreptitious manner brings grief and ruin. The etymology 
** seely^**! affiftMirtiiig to. Slpencer, is " luoky. or happy,'^ and > f* hoo^i liaobably 
Mrraption of " hood." 

p2 
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My granny, a widow, wf baims still young, 
Sell't her last fiavoiirite cow for the rent ; 

Then frienless upon a cauld warld was flung. 
When her last well hain'd penny was spent 

In a wee thacket cot, by the side o' a bum, 

Wi' her three or four fatherless weans, 
She lived until fortune at last took a turn, 

Which brought her baith riches and Men's. 
Ae gloamin' in June, when the trees were in leaf, 

A stranger appeared at her door ; 
His look was disjasket, his spirit in grie^ 

An' exhausted he sank on the floor. 

My granny was Mchten'd, and ran to his aid. 

While forth frae his gushet he drew 
A black leather book, which he gae her, and said— 

" That is something belongin' to you. 
Ye lodged me, ye fed me — I stole, while ye slept, 

What I thought was your well-gathered store ; 
I have since sown the win', an' the whirlwin' hae reaped- 

I grew rich, but a curse still it bore. 

" Tak back what's your ain — let the rest be your share 

For the evil I wrought ye langsyne ; 
Though it soon brought me riches, it also brought care 

An' trouble to baith me an' mine." 
Without sayin' mair, he inlaket that nicht. 

An' granny, baith anxious and scared. 
Ere she opened the book, thought it woidd be but richt 

To send for the parson an' laird. 

Had he father or mither 1 or where was his hame 1 
Was he in, was he oot o' the pale 
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O' the Eirk ) Was lie married, or what was his name 9 
Had he Men's 1 — ^There was nae ane could telL 

He was decently buried ; — the black leather book 
Was opened, when what met the view ? 

The laird frae its falds notes and an' documents took. 
An' amang them the prized Seeliehoo'. 

Five years cam' an' went, an' my granny becam' 

The guidewife o* a seven-plough farm ; 
An* Pve listened wi' wonder to hear XJnde Tam 

Tell how strange was the power o' the charm. 
My uncles grew Deirmers, my aunties an' a', 

Wi' their tochers sic fit matches drew ; 
An' my granny, wha die't aged fourscore an' twa, 

Said 'twas a' through the foun' Seeliehoo'. 



THE BACHELOR'S ROOM. 

A bachelor's room is a sarictum sanctorum 

Where never is heard matrimonial strife ; 
And I cannot conceive why the women abhor him 

Who leads such a quiet and retired sort of life. 
'Tis very well known that his hours are so proper — 
And a bachelor seldom is known as a toper — 
Yet there is not a woman will dare to presume 
To enter the door of a bacheWs room. 

Though they will not walk in they most likely would know 
What can be in dens of the celibate tribe — 

Well, ladies, this way (as the man in the show 
Cries out when he's going his beasts to describe) — 

But a word — I the strictest decorum expect, 

Whatever you see, no remarks, recollect — 



VO lHHrBAt»BHN^a<BO€af. 

Aft^ joilrt>Miaiie ine tiiifi^ I nrjr sul^ect^restiBie 
And tlike asiirTey of the badielor's rooiiL 

On his mantle^piace statids &:fe(w 3nGihes4>£t»iidie, 

A/ffiutfiNaox, or pipe), or the ends of mgtvs ; 
The blade of a kxSfe^ l&elyraiinus the handle ; 

In the window for flowers are two marmalade jars. 
The blind'^hisirindow aslant' hanging dovm, 
Once white as the snow, is a delicate brown'; 
And, though, bright be the day, there is ftlways a'glo^m 
So cheerless pervading the bachelor's room. 

To describe his bureau will be more than Fm Able-^ 

Books and niagazines prove him a man of ies«arclot^— 
But with dust they, as well as his chAir» aaid/hi4>Wi>le, 

Look just like the pews of a thinly -filled church. 
Then his mirror, how hazy and dull ! — you might trace 
Your name and your number in f^U on itg^ face. 
From his half-open drawers comes a strange-like perfume 
That can only be found in the bacheioK'sixwiiai 

All covered with rust are tongs, shovel, «nd poker ; 

No .btack)lead the fender for years can^ hftveisftto*— 
The TfwiHsTaBid th» roof are^ as 'yellow/ as ocJhrcr ; 

And you oannbt expect thatthe floor shottld<b« ilMti. 
There hang- o'er the fire a few dirty cartooiris* 
From the comers suspended are cobweb fBStot)tt8«-^ 
A fi^edom the arrogant spiders assume, 
Nb> other will take in the bachelor^s rodm. 

Hats, napkins, and brace buttons, lie here and-th^he ; 

And' the ashes reach out from chimney to floor ; 
Boots and shoes, that woilld puazle a peifsorito paii^ ; 

And strange oddsand- ettidsfrom the- window^ to'dottr. 
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Then, his bed ! — 0, ye Venuses ! mark what a litter — 
Yon need not' blush so and set up sucK a titter — 
For had I the power, I woidd make it your doom 
To set everything right iii the bachelor's room. 

Yon would think that a man, who could lead such a life, 
Had a heart inadi^ of icicles— passions of* stow ; 

But 't is not that' the fellow objects to a wife. 

He dreads the experiste of the children, you know. 

For, ladies, believe liie, 't were easy to prove 

That a bachelor sllnibst is alwiays in love — 

See how soon he will wither, how quickly consume — 

Ah ! many a sigh's in the bachelor's, room. 

But, ladies, should he pop the question, I reckon 

You'd have him, no ddubt, were the truth to be told ; 
Were it only' in pity, lest he be forsaken, 

Now that he is getting botli' helpless and' old 
For he has wnat yoiilove, I mean great lots of cash — 
Come, come, do not flout and exclaim it is trash — 
For with that and a man fiffcy-five, I presume 
You would soon be at home in the bachelor's room. 

And everything then would be kept in such order — 

No dust upori'tdtofe Or bhairs' we would siee^— 
And dear Mlfe So-aiid-Sos'e'Wiiig a* border, 

Or dandling a sW'^et' little hkhe on her knee. 
And she does it ^o nicely, to be a begiiinef^^-- 
Her husband he '^fnfffe*c(*)miiig in to his dinner. 
To see both his rose and his rosebud in bloom, 
And declares it no mor6 ii^^^ b&nfeldfs'room. 



EPPIE'S AUMEIE.* 

Fll wad a plack ye dinna ken 

There was a thing ca'd Eppie's aumrie ; 
Weel, gin ye dinna, I'll explain 

The queer conceits o' Eppie's aumrie — 
But first, I'm thinking, ye'll incline 
To ken wha Eppie was — langsyne 
She was a neighbour wife o' mine, 

An' aughtit this auld-farrant aumrie. 

A lock an' key was on the door, 

Wr drawers an' shelves, in Eppie's aumrie ; 
Filled wi' strange trocks, an ample store — 

Wi* meat an' drink in Eppie's aumrie. 
There was a fouth that weel micht please 
A hungry heart, an' gie it ease, 
0' bannocks, cakes, an' Buchan cheese, 

An* draps o' drams wis i' the aumrie. 

An' mair than that, there was a pose, 

Tve affcen seen in Eppie's aumrie, 
0' siller in a silken hose. 

Tied wi' a knot, in Eppie's aumrie. 
Her envious neighbours thocht her rich, 
An' some believed she was a witch. 
An' wad hae brunt wi' tar an' pitch 
The puir auld body an' her aumrie. 

But Eppie was a skeely wife, 
An' keepit in her muckle aumrie 



* Anglice, a large press or cupboard. 
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Rlinbarb and mint, in bunches rife, 

An' camomile within her anmrie. 
Her owre-crown mutch, sae neat an' clean. 
Proved she a canty quean had been. 
An' thrifty, too, for ye wad seen 

Lang strings o' ingans in her aumrie. 

An' auld horse shoe was on the door, 

Frae witchcraft to protect the aumrie ; 
O' spells and charms there was galore, 

For pains and toothaches, in the aumrie. 
A cappie fu' o' peeble stanes,* 
That some time micht hae been the means 
O' savin' life an' curin' weans. 

Stood in a nook o' Eppie's aumrie. 

There was o' bottles twa 'r three score. 

An' labelled jars in Eppie's aumrie ; 
Wi' aloes, pills, an hellebore, 

An' salts an' senna in the aumrie ; 
There draughts that ane could scarce lat owre. 
They were sae bitter or sae sour ; 
Wi' pipes an' 8kiters,t three or four, 

Were tied to bladders in the aumrie. 



* ThiB spell, or inquiring by the stones, was performed in the following 
oaiiner : — ^The performer, generally an old woman, proceeded in the twilight, 
r, as it was called, '* betwixt sun and sky," to some running stream, and 
athered from thence three pebble stones of unequal form — one for the head, 
me for the heart, and one for the body — she proceeded homewards, preserving 
he strictest silence during the whole time ; and, after boiling them a certain 
ime, they were taken out and laid upon the hob, and the one representing 
hst part of the body which gave a hiss, it was there where the disease was. 
t was performed for sickly or withering children, called in Scotland 
'shazgers." 

t fiidter— a syringe. 



A toad an' twisted wiake war seen 

In crystal vials in the aunirie ; 
An' leeclteSi frae the Loch o* Skene, 

In earthen pigs, war in the aiimrie. 
But there war drup I echidna imme, 
For curin' bHn', an' deif, an' lame. 
An some I wouldna daur for shame 

To speak about war in the atimrie. 

Some stuffs, they said, would taste your gab, 
Wi' Latin names, war* in the aumrie ; 

An' sulphur saws to cure the scab, 
Wi' oils an' ointments in thie aumrie. 

A boxie fu' o' mussel shalls, 

An' strange-like gear in lumps and balls. 

An' a' the doctors' faulderaUs 

Wi' heathen namfes War in the atiiniie. 

A pouch that held a lanc^'^h' pftdboi 

An' pair o* sheers war in the 'attmHe ; 
A baggie fu' o' lint an' pob 

To wrap the sairs was in the auiniie. 
A crackit jug wi' gander's grease, 
Wi' whilk she wad baith rub and stjueesfe 
Strained shouthers, ankles, wrists, an' knees. 
Then row wi' duds ta'en frae the aumrie. 

Tlie^ Bible an' the Book o' Fate 

Sat cheek by jowl in Eppie's aumrie ; 

Wi' Bums' an' Boston's Fourfiruld State, 
Ati'SahgS'aii' Sautos war in the atiiriiie ; 

John 'Buhyan wisus amoiig her hoards, 

Wi' Bruce and Wallace boun' in boards ; 



•fit# ^B. id 



An'*t*tt5p(Jritig'8t^l TfaJr in the auinrie. 

There was- A hi o* trtlinpheiy miir. 

I cannA^ttsin' 'Oti'mthe ftttnMe, 
That weel tlMA g«r^ a bfokifei* stare, 

Gin he-h^'teh«ite*^'to buy th?ii artuhHe. 
But Bp^e teg is deid arid gitoe, 
She left a name without a stain ; 
An' "Wka it iras, I dirina ken, 

That hOT^d this queer an' antic auriirie. 



BIG BOB. 

**^*8 nae to be envied, though greater than kings, 
'^^t far fwlehifi'bdsorii Mn' syiwprtthy flings^ ; 
'^^"Kate'er be-hi8''lort!<nl3(B,hi» frien's, or his fiime, 
'ftie cauld-heftrted cuif ha& a descdate httme ; 
Btit he wha the- woes o'-tlie wretch can beguile 
"W"!' a share o' hid itlire^ot'asoul-ch^^rin' smile, 
^ his breasts-wears a- jewel Which chiirls ever lack, 
Tor he gitej«'Witihe liever «ayS'dinna come back. 

There's a chiel — do ye ken him 1 — that's aft to be seen 
r the Watch* House-i^ fclerk, gih I binna mista'en ; 
He is twenty -staiie weight, wi' a big portly wame. 
An' a soul which jJervades ilka inch o' his frame ; 
He whistles W sings like a lark i' the spring ; 
Care ne'er cloudsr his brow, for he kens nae sic thing, 
Or should ifr^tt'aionient hie temperament shak', 
He houn's it awa, sayin' dinna come back, 
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When some duddy souter or weaver or wright, 
Gaen hame wi' his hard-earned winnings at night, 
Steps in wi' a crony to moisten his mou', 
But drinks till at last he gets helplessly fou ; 
When a sleep in a cell mak's him sober again, 
Bob looks on the care-worn victim wi* pain. 
Then bids him in future tak hame ilka plack 
To his wife an' his baimies, an' dinna come back. 

When a young thoughtless lassie misled leaves her hame, 
An' dauma again face her parents for shame, 
Or heedless her health an' her happiness stakes 
I' the street or the brothel, the plaything o' rakes ; 
When brought to the Watch House she scarcely can speak- 
'Tis the first time, an' mark the deep blush on her cheek ; 
Bob's heart, swelling up 'gainst his fat ribs, plays whack. 
As, wi' tears in his e'en, he says dinna come back. 

Let a poor drunken wife for a night be his guest, 
Lockit up wi' a sickly young wean at her breast, 
He scowls, fumes, an' storms, as if he'd gae gite, 
Yet still he is waur 'i the bark than the bite ; 
While scaldin' the mither, he slily will fetch 
Sour draps, sugar candy, or rock, frae his pouch. 
Which he gie's to the wean wi' sic couthie a knack, 
Sayin' gang awa hame now, an' dinna come back. 

I've seen him myself do what few wad hae done ; 

When some grievin' widow whose profligate son. 

Or some frien'less woman in poverty sunk, 

Had broken the peace o' the public when drunk — 

I've seen him, I say, in such cases disburse. 

As bail, baith his watch an' contents o' his purse, 
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^en say wi* a sigh, as his heart it wad brak, 
'^ang hame, an' be sure that ye dinna come back. 

^^Tien a fond doting mither disconsolate grieves 
To learn that her laddie trepanned is by thieves, 
^or her poor emn' loon at the Watch House she speirs 

In heart-broken tones ; Bob is melted to tears. 

*Ti8 then he is great, for he looks sae benign 

He might pass for a doctor, if not a divine ; 

For he lectures on crime, an' he paints it sae black, 

Tliat the youngsters in some cases dinna come back. 

Bob ance was a player — allowin' " that flee 

To 8tick to the wa* " — shade o' Kemble forgi'e ! 

Though great were your talents, an* lofty your line, 

M)*8 body and soul are as great as were thine. 

Sairly altered the times are since Bob took the boards, 

B^t his talk o' the green-room still pleasure affords, 

^en he mixed wi' the monarch, wi' churchman, and quack, 

Wha he bids, when they visit him, dinna come back. 

Gin fan and philosophy fetten, 'tis clear 

That Bob will grow heavier year after year ; 

But at least, we would wish that nocht like distress 

Should tell on his bulk, or his shadow make less. 

Then lang may he prosper an' live to be bail 
For the hameless and helpless, the frien'less an' frail. 
An* to point, as he tells them wha play a mistak. 
The way to grow better is — never come back ! 



TO WILLIAM C^pENHEAD,, 

A BOW BRKJ LILT^ 

Ye hae sung to me, Willie^ sae deftly that I 
Wad be muckle to blame gin I didnA reply } 
But I'm dootfu' — it is in sic " canty a stjrain" — 
Gin I can respond in the spirit again, 
For the auld recolljBc^i^on^ youVe spoke^ about 
Are gems frae the tr^asujDDS o' memory .brocl^ oijt., . 
There's a freshness abpot them that brings tq my ngn/j. 
The barefoot an' bird-nesting times o' langsyne-7- • 
When we sought ilka wood, ilka meadpWjrt^B^.pftfk^: 
For the eggs o' the boldie, the lintie, and lark.; 
The cushies and corbies frae Drimi.^je w^d bmijg. 
Wi' plots, an' birrits, an' skites on a string, 
And up at the window for ornaments hing. 

By Scrapehard or Tony we while§ took a\ix ro^ut^ ^ 
When school skaled — for care , we k^nn'd littl^ abpqt ;^ 
The saum, an' the chapter, an' questions, were got, , 
An' we screedit them aff like a parrot by. rote, 
Then hame we wad rin, wi' our sklate and pur bui^ 
An' awa' to the Eake or the Pintler to dook. 
Though mithers wad warn, an' thre^teiji or chid^e. 
Lest some o' their loons should be drowned in the tide. 
Then we swam owre the Dee, an' at Lines' farm 
Took a neep or a carrot, ne'er thinkin' on harm, 
Till Growlie, the grieve, or the ha'netsman, Main, 
Wad charge us across to the Brick Kilns again. 



*9. W}Wi|AJS QAJSM9»^f f^ 

We catche^ in .the t^4^ -wlul^. tlie,jpi$td49$^ s^d fluke, 
Wi' the 8e%^' U;MB,ee|Jliat tlpie fiiild Poynemook, 
Then their f|](^ VGxai\ oxj^.leg^ ^.W^ .lan pwre the braes 
Wad aften preyj9jit uf[ £ra^ hre^^kin' our taes.* 
Whiles whistles we cuttit frae the boortree or ash, 
An' while^i pl^it buckie or, cap wi' the the rash ; 
When^y^ftri^ ,w^' xamblin', we finished the splore, 
Wr a gamejjt ^he " B^uma" or ** Buffet the Boar." 

Like an egQtist, noo, , lat n;e speak o' mysel', 
An' tell you a .dx/sujus^nce latoly befell ; 
It's a bit o' a secret— lat naebody ken, 
Lest ithers nmy. thinjk .tli^ the body is vain ; 
An', moreoy^,; b^ jnuna, as you valu^ yow: life, 
Lest they say Fm honpecjdt or x^pd by the wife, 
Whilk, though I ^a^flaijb tl^ in part may be true. 
Yet this in qonfi^eaicj^ 't^.^en me and you, 
Weel, lately the Muse paade a visit to me. 
But Tse tell you the thing as it happened you see. 

j^ l^cht, whw sitting leaf alane, 
1!^ lamp licht. anid the sky atween, 
I ^^t§k:{[t^t £r^q my chair right fain, 

Wh^H at the lock 
I Jt^d a tixL Says I, " Come ben, 

You needna knock." 

The door wa,^ opened, an' I saw 
A bpnp-y lassie busMt braw. 



♦ About fifty years ago, it was customary for the boys of Aberdeen to 
> anUbBS the slp^ o£ an eel, as a preventatiye f or br^f^ldxig 
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Quo' she, "May this be * W. A./ 
The bardie's dwaUin'." 

" It is," says I, " but kensna wha 
It is that 's callin'." 

" Tm Thalia — do you ken me noo V 
Quo' she, " I'm come to span your broo. 
That ye may get a croun, bran new, 

0' bays or laurel ; 
Sae, latna this, 'tween me and you, 

Be cause o* quarrel" 

Quo' I, " In faith, Td rather not ; 
Though I may scribble on an' blot, 
I doot there's little to be got 

By laurel crouns, 
But sneers an' snarls frae a' the lot 

0' critic louns." 

Quo' she, " lat critics shoot their shaft 
An' sneer an' snarl till they gae daft, 
I thocht, at least, the Bulkie craft 

Wad scorn their rancour. 
As lang's ye wear at ilka chaft 

Hope's real foul anchor.* 

" Ne'er min', although the critics seek 
0' minor bards to lichtly speak, 
An' ca' them a' a thievin' clique — 
Is that surprisin' 1 



* The Shore " Bulkies" were distinguished by an anchor on each side of th< 
collars of their coats. 
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They say that you, the ither week, 
Was plagiarism'. 

Says I, " Wha * steak my purse steals trash ;' 
But troth, Idoot they needna fash 
To steal £rae bards, whase want o' cash 

Is owre weel kent ; 
An' for to steal their rhymes an' clash 

Is time ill spent. 

" Just tak a look o' history's page. 
An' ye will fin', in ilka age. 
That poverty 's the heritage 

0' ilka poet ; 
like a' the lave, ye may engage, 

I will enjoy it 

" But yet I hae nae cause to grudge ; 
Tve tried the ills o' life to dodge, 
An' gin the public kin'ly judge. 

The fient a hair. 
Although the critics should cry * fudge,' 

Hae I to care." 

I took the lassie on my knee, 
An' sought her bonnie mou' to pree ; 
" You've been a rantin' chiel," quo' she, 
* When young an' stout" 
Quo' I, " That 's true as true can be. 
Ye needna doot" 

Just as I spoke — preserve 's frae scaith — 
In comes the wife, as white 's a wraith, 



TO WILLIAM G&SXmraBid). 

An' bokin' gnmy like M^ Mttefeth, 

Wi' dirk-like stare, 
Says, " Weel, ye may look blate-like baith. 

Ye ill-doing pair !" 

She ca'ed Miss Thalia barftfiw-d— ^— ! 
The Muse flew to the door like stour, 
An' then there was a thtrnder-shofwer 

Ye may conjecture ; 
That nicht I got, for ae half-hour, 

A Candle lecture. 

The Muse comes seldom here uofi late. 
An' when she comes looks unco blate. 
An' hums an* haws — at ony rJsU©, 

Sheis less funny ; 
I think she hates the holy state 

O' matrimony. 

But, "Willie, lat the truth be tauld, 
like me your neither grey nor bauld, 
Nop hae a wife to deive nor scatdd 

Ye wi' her havers ; 
Min\ Bachelors, though they be auld, 

Are sure o' flavours. 

' Court ThaKa, she *s a canty^ quine — 
The pick and wale o' a' the nine, 
A bonny laughin' lass ; in fine. 

She 's never sulky — 
An* write, whenever ye incline, 

To.metheBulkie. 



ST. VAL^J^ TINE'S DAY; 

OB, CUPTD's ADYBETISBiaaJT. 

Ladi^s^ please to patipnise 

. A little naked doctor boy ; 
Gentlenjen, who only prize 
Love as but a pleasant toy, 

Please to etep into my booth, 

All my cures, are wrpught by simples ; 
I haye laughs that frowns can smooth — 

Similes for tears^ and sighs for dimples ; 

I have balsam to anoint 

Heart diseases, sprain, or tumour ; 
When the world is out of joint, 

Pjrugs, to put it into. humour. 

PiXffliptly I can do my work, 
No physician can be brisker — 
r'iSQesii.atf once "wrhere . love may lurk, 
Whether in a curl or whisker. 

J^es I have, both black and blue, 
Blushes, pouts, and kissing ointment ; 

The goods are all Mamma's, 't is tyue, 
But I am agent by appointment. 

. Airs to please the gentlemen. 

Shapes to please the haughty beauty, 

.- $]^ting fits at one pound ten — 
Cheap enough, they pay the duty. 
G 2 
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I have lackadaisy leers, 

Hysteric fits for all occasions, 

Patent onion juice for tears, 
Sudden starts and palpitations. 

Hopes for those that are forlorn — 
You may judge by this criterion — 

I have powders that can turn 
Ugly feces to empyrean. 

Here 's an altar and a dove, 
And a chariot drawn by sparrows ; 

Bearing hearts that bum with love, 

And guarded round with bows and anows. 

I as Priest join hand to hand, 
And to carry still the farce on. 

Ladies please to understand. 
The fee is — ^you must kiss the Parson. 



BANNOCKS AN' BEOSE. 

Though gowd maks the great baith respeckit an* biaw 
There is mirth i* the cottage, as weel's i' the ha*, 
Mair hamely, but just as weel relished by those 
Wha live wi' content upon bannocks an' brose. 

Your ketchup and sauces, your soups and preserves, 
That stink i' the stamack, an' shake a' the nerves — 
Your smachries are only a fusionless dose. 
Compared wi' a supper o' bannocks an' brose. 
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Pastern's e'en wi' its fan an' its daflfin* comes rotm', 
An' lasses an' lads meet in some neighbour's toun ; 
nk ane taks a spoon ere the bnrrichie close, 
To try for the ring in a bassie o' brose. 

They langh an' they sup till they're a' like to split — 
An' the lads are nae slack in displaying their wit — 
There's nae muckle speakin' ye weel may suppose 
When seekin' a ring in a bicker o' brose. 

Young Jean wha to Jockey sae lang has been true, 
Unseen by the lave taks the prize frae her mou^ 
An' owre to her sweetheart sly glances she throws, 
As muckle 's to say we hae managed the brose. 

When the caup is clawed out, roun' the board is the cry, 
" Wha's gotten the ring !" — ilka ane they deny ; 
The guidwife looks perplexed, lest her ring she may lose, 
If its swallowed unkent in a spoonful o' brose. 

The secret breaks out — wi' a smile on her face, 
'T is Jean has the luck, she is forced to confess ; 
Then if s put in the bannocks, wi' warnings to those 
Wha eat, to tak care, as they did wi' the brosa 

Jock next gets the ring, and 't is settled that they 
Will be married, nae doot, at the term time in May ; 
Then they hae sang aboot, an' a dance they propose. 
An' hame gang to dream upon bannocks an' brose. 

Now, tell me ye rich, wi' your high-seasoned meals. 
Your operas, your balls, an' your coterie quadrilles. 
Gin the hail o' your routing sic happiness shows. 
As country fowks get wi' their bannocks an' brose ? 



L'OCAV KURSERY RHYirE' 

The snbstanoe of 'thefbllolwktg Nnrsery Song, 'v^hloh: I btitr faS nWy 'i ^ UUl lect, 
used to be sung to me by an old aimt ; and it would seem, 'fronrtlwnmetition 
of Montrose's name in it, to be of local antiquity. 

WnsAfihas the bonny wee laddie been t 
What has the bonny wee laddie seen 1 
Has he been wi' his sister, or was he alane? ■ 
Shoudie, phoudie, pair o' new sheen- 
Up the Gallowgate, doun the Green. 

Was he up by the widdie, or roun by the riga^'4 

Did he wade through the bumie, or gang by^therteigBi 

Was he pu'in' the gowans, to mak whirligigs I 

Shoudie, phoudie, pair o' new sheen — 

Up the Gallowgate, doun the Green* . • 

Has he< seen- a' the sodgers,' .toys, an' tiooks-^f 

Has he heard a' the horseSjthe lamtmes^'aiiA^ceslBs^r 

Was he playin' wi' Geordies, an' Jeanies, an* Jocks ? 

Shoudie, phoudie, pair o' newisheenn— - 

Up the Gallowgate, doun the Greem - 

Has he seen that terrible f eUow Montrose— 
Wha has iron teeth wi' a nail on his nose, 
An' into' his waMet wee laddie» he throws 1 » 

Shoudie^ phoudie, pair o' new 'sheeit+- • 

Up; the Gallowgate, doun the Green. 

He maunna be fractious — ^he maunna be haul*, 
Or minniewill lick^ an' minnie will'scauF ; . 
Come awa to your aunty, your feeties arecaalfi - 

Shoudiei phoudie, pair o' new sheen-*- 

Up the -Gallowgate, doun the Green. 



This way theikiggieft g{^ dow to thQ iQiU?n- - 
Prae this pock an' that pock they're ea^' tb^isfiU: ; 
Then they drink in the dam, an* they rin owre the hill. 
Shoudi^.pha«di€w pai».o!,!Qew ^^ocs&Tm 
Up the GaUo^;v^t% donn thQiOi^een^r 

Wha is it wad greet when his face is to wa^l , 
For a drap o' dean ,wat0r wad mak siq.a steisl^ j ^ 
It's only ill loonies gie aunties siciashf . 

Shoudw^,phoiidie, paix o' new ,shfiaaT-- 

Up the Gallowgate, doun the Greeft,} 

Come awa to yonr beddie, my dawtie an' doQ, , 
An' the mom Til buy Lunnan candy tp you ; 
m rock you an* sing you a bonny ba-loo. 
Shoudie, phoudie, pair o' new sheen-r- 
Up the Gallowgate, doun the Green. '^ 

Eb' asleep bonny laddie, nor yawmer an' greet — 
Put in baith your,haunies, be quiet wi' your feeW 
lie still, else Til scone ye, you troublesome geet 

Shoudie, phoudie, pair o' new sheen, 

Up the Gallowgate, doun the Green. 



THE FALLING LEAF. 

Bleak Winter comes with scowling skies ; 
To warmer climes the swallow flies ; 
The rose, which lately.spread its bloom. 
Lies dead end withered in the gloom. 
No flower the chilly breezes spare — 
They strip the groaning forest bare ; 



88 SOOTLAND IS MT HAJCB. 

Here may the Beauty mark with grief 
Her doom in every Falling Leaf. 

The birds that cheer'd the Summer day 
Sit mute upon the leafless spray ; 
The bleating flocks that ranged at will 
Now seek the shelter of the hill. 
But cold although the winter be, 
Its rigours are unfelt by me ; 
My throbbing heart, oppress'd with grief^ 
Is feiding like the Falling Leaf 

Eetuming Spring will deck the plain — 
The leafless woods will bud again ; 
Again the little feathered throng 
Will make them echo with their song. 
But wintry blast and genial beam 
To me are but a troubled dream ; 
The broken heart finds no relief, 
But withers like the Falling Leaf. 



SCOTLAND IS MY HAME. 

FvB wander'd in the sunny South, 

Through countries bright and fair. 
But wi' the country o' my youth, 

They canna ance compare. 
Their hills are nae like Scotland's hills, 

Their heather's nae the same ; 
Their brooks are nae like Scotland's rills — 

For Scotland is my hame ! 



MY NATIVE STREAMS. 89 

» 

Their lakes may be a deeper blue, 

Their mountains mair sublime — 
Their flowers may hae a gayer hue, 

Their lands a warmer clime ; 
But to auld Scotland's woody dales, 

Their forests are but tame ; 
Their vales are nae like Scotland's vales — 

For Scotland is my heme ! 

Though safter be the maiden's e'e, 

An* darker be her hair, 
Yet Scotland's maiden is to me 

Mair modest and mair fair. 
Their wines nae bygone joys renew. 

Nor kindle friendship's flame 
like our ain Scotland's mountain dew — 

For Scotland is my hame ! 



MY NATIVE STREAMS. 

I wiNNA sing o' war nor wine, 

Nor love, though they be peerless themes ; 
But o' the fav'rite haunts o' mine, 

By Dee an' Don, my native streams. 
There I hae sought the lintie's nest. 

Or hunted bees upon the braes — 
There I hae " stray'd wi' care opprest" — 

There I hae lilted cheerfu' lays. 

There's nae a crook nor roundaboot, 
Frae Poynemook to Eildon Tree, 

Where I've nae catch'd the silver trout, 
Upon the winding banks o' Dee. 



90<> MT NATITB SVBBAHIi' 

nk hour, I dookit in her tide, 
That I frae school or wark could j^acei; 

There I hae gathered rasps — ^beside^ 
I woo'd and won my Nanny therei 

There I hae heard, at break o' day^ 

The blackbird chaunt his early sang — . 
The mavis, at the glpamin* grey, 

"Wake slumberin* echoes till they rang. 
Fu' aft, in some bit plantin' snug, 

Wi* books Fve wiled awa' the time ; 
Or wandered by the auld Craiglug, 

An' strung my scraps o' simple rhyme.. 

But 1*11 tak leave a' queenly Dee, 

And view her modest sister, Don ; 
For there the dearest spots to me 

Were Kettock's Mill an' TiUydrona 
There, lanelj^ in the pale moonlight, 

Hae I indulged my waukin' dream*. 
Until the witchin' hour o' night. 

Beside her calm, unruffled stream. 

Through Seaton Vale imchecFd Tve rang'd^'^ 

Where lav'rocks sing an' wild flowers grow ; 
But, ah ! the scene is sairly changed 

From what it was lang years ago. 
Through spots where we, 'mang broc«n 'an' whin, 

Hae harrit nests and howkit byfces. 
We dauma gang and canna win 

For fences, rails, an' five-feet dykes; 

The little path that we haetrod 
Sae aft, the wordlin' winna spare — 
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He filches e'eniiietineientToad 
Oift"*i«^i» took to kirk' an' fair. 

Though the usurper be a lord, 
My hearty benisons I gie 

To ilk bauld son o* Bon- Accord, 

Wha wishes still his streamlets free. 



NO GEUMBLING. 

I LOVB the laugh both light and loud, 

And cannot brook la face that lowers ; 
Whose brow is like a wintry cloud. 

And always threatening storms or showers^ 
Why should we frown away the hours 

That well might make us happy creatures ? 
For 'tis a merry world of ours, 

And Nature^. too, has lovely features ! 
Who would not love the blythesome song, 

With jes^^and laugh together jumbling 1 
They make life's wheels go smooth along — 

For there is little use in grumbling ! 

Of blessings suoh as .sweeten life 

I think Tve got an equal share ; 
I wished for children, and a wife. 

And Heaven, thought fit to grant my prayer. 
When I was young my hopes wore fair ; 

My ftiture prospects bright were seeming ; 
But soon they vanished into air, 

And I found out I had been dreaming. 
Yet think not that I felt regret, 

To find my air-built fiibrics tumbling ; 
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No ; cheerfully I bowed to fete — 
And thought what is the use of grumbling ! 

I envy not the rich nor great — 

My little pleasures still IVe got ; 
No doubt they cost me toil and sweat, 

But what of that ? — it was my lot. 
At times, perhaps, I own a groat. 

But oftener not a plack possessing ; 
Yet still my name's without a blot. 

And, truly, I count that a blessing. 
To see my coat and shirt in rags, 

May, doubtless, be a little humbling ; 
But 'tis the way the world wags — 

So there is little use in grumbling ! 



LORD LOEN.— A ROMAUNT. 

In splendour *neath the western wave 

The autumn sun has set, 
And in Lord Lom's princely hall 

The bridal guests are met. 
While from a hundred taper lights 

A dazzling lustre falls. 
On trophies of the field and chase. 

Which grace the tapestri'd walls. 
And loud is heard the merry laugh, 

The witty jest and song, 
That echoing rings the galleries 

And corridors along ; 
The burgundy and nut-brown ale 

Have made the jovial priest 
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As rosy as the jolly god, 
And monarch of the feast. 

Than such another gathering 

As sits around their host, 
For beauty and for bravery, 

Broad Scotland cannot boast. 
The minstrers song, the thrilling tale, 

Blend with the growing mirth, 
And eke approving glances too. 

Which beauty's eyes shoot forth ; 
While deeds are told of battle fields, 

Or dangers of the chase. 
By kilted heroes who have fought 

McGregor's haughty race ; 
How o'er the torrent dashing wild, 

Or through the dingle grey, 
They have pursued the antlered herd, 

Or brought the buck to bay. 

One uninvited guest is there, 

That ill such mirth can brook. 
With hatred rankling in his heart, 

And suUen, gloomy look 
He joins not in the festive joy. 

Nor quaffs the sparkling wine, 
Nor drinks success nor happiuess 

To Campbell's noble line ; 
He seeks no courtesies, nor speaks — 

But in a whisper hoarse 
He utters 'mid the revelry 

A deep revengeful curse. 
As bride and bridegroom blandly smile. 

His brow is dark as death. 
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And in his bosom haK be drs^ws 
His dagger from its 4be^tb. 

Yet braver heart or nobler foijn, 

Or face more fedr to see, 
Or one could higher lineage boast^ 

Graced not the company. 
A surer shaft no one could shoot, 

No draw a firmer sword. 
Nor poise a spear, nor wield an^a^e, 

With proud Strachlachlin's lord. 
He still was foremost in the chaee, 

And in the battle field 
He'd rather die a hero's death 

Than to a foeman yield. 
No prince's favour ere he sought, 

Nor had he learned to pour 
Soft flattery in a lady's ear. 

Nor dally in her bower. 

What can possess Strachlachlin'? lord 1 

What means that angry scowl ? 
Why joins he not the sumptuous. boarji, 

Nor tastes the social bowl ? 
Why drinks he not the Campbells' h^^ 

Nor mixes in the throng ? 
Why smiles he not when others laugji, 

Nor yet applauds the song 1 
Why boasts he not of doughty deods 

His noble arm has done, 
Nor whispers in a lady's ear 

The forays he has won 1 
Why is his bonnet on his brow, 

And at his side his sw:pj:d, 
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While every oihss guest 's UBarmed — 
Unoovered jroxind the board 1 

Up rose a hoaiy minstrel bard, 

Whose eyes with age wOTe dim, 
And with the ruddy juice he filled 

A goblet to the brim. 
" Here's to Lord Lom*s bonny bride, 

His rooftree and his dan ; 
Who loves him has my benison, 

Who hates him has my ban. 
And may his slogan loud be heard, 

His eagle plume be seen, 
Still foremost in the broil and chase. 

His good claymore be keen. 
Through Scotland may his noble name 

On every breeze be borne ; 
Pure and unstained through every age — 

I pledge the Lord of Lorn !" 

.. Uprose rStrachlachlin as he spoke. 

And strode across the hall, 
The goblet from his hand he snatched, 

And dashed it to the walL 
" The hoary dotard's servile pledge 

I do forbid," he said, 
" For like a parasite he sings 

The Campbell's praise for bread. 
But can Lord Lorn dauntlessly 

Affirm before the clan, 
That he has woo'd and won his bride 

A true, unpequred man 1 
^ With' dignity and honour 

Can he swear upon his sword, 
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That he has acted like a man, 
^or wronged Strachlachlin's lord V* 

Lord Lom's face with anger paled, 

The clan stood all aghast. 
And gloomy were the eager looks 

They on Strachlachlin cast. 
Wan as a shrouded corpse the hride 

Forth from the hall was borne, 
While like a statue motionless 

And speechless sat Lord Lorn. 
Some offered him the cheering cup, 

Some whispered in his ear, 
" Up, up, my lord, resent this wrong — 

Tis only friends are here. 
Unveil this mystery, and gainsay 

This boasting slanderer's stain. 
And let the mean, uncourteous boor 

Without the walls be slain." 

" Lord Lorn ! Lord Lorn !" Strachlachlin cried, 

" If yet beneath thy plaid 
There beats a fearless Campbell's heart, 

Let it be never said 
That, craven-like, a woman's tear 

Thy heart or hand could stay. 
When honour claimed to be atoned, 

When challenged to the fray. 
Then go and buckle on thy sword. 

And kiss thy comely bride ; 
Then meet me ere the moon go down, 

Alone on Duich's side. 
Thou knowest the spot where stand the pines, 

With lightning seared and bare ? " 
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Lord Lorn arose and left the hall, 
And said, " I'll meet thee there." 

On Jura's ragged scaur the moon 

Now sheds her silver beam, 
And two are met in battle plight, 

Alone by Onoch's stream ; 
Above them stand the blighted pines, 

Whose lengthened shadows dance 
Across the heath ; while they exchange 

A wild, malignant glance. 
Without a word they foot to foot. 

And sword to sword oppose. 
It is Strachlachlin and Lord Lorn, 

Two sworn mortal foes. 
Who on that solitary spot 

Engage in deadly strife, 
With firm resolve that one or both 

Shall never leave with life. 

" And now Strachlachin hold thy own, 

Though powerful be thy aim. 
The Campbell in his sporrin bears 

A never-feiling charm. 
Of adders* stone from Appin's height, 

And eK shot from the hill ; 
With portion of St Oron's tomb. 

From holy IcolmkilL 
Blest by a second-sighted seer, 

Who witnessed in his dreams. 
Two bloody corpses borne between 

Aroich's and Crinan's stream — 
One &ir and one as dark as mist 

That hangs on Gorra fall ; 

H 
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And it was Campbells bore them b(rtk 
Beneath a single palL" 

But equal matched the chieflaasui secttiMdyV 

Nor Vantage be desioried 
In point of fiimnees* fence, orfein, 

Or strength on either side. 
The clashing of their swords beside 

That solitary stream, 
Made eagle, kyte, and kystril leave 

Their eyries with a scream. 
The deer fled timid to the hill. 

The fox slunk through the broom^^ 
The frightened muirfowl refuge sought 

Amid the mountain gloonu 
And long and doubtfdl was the' fight, 

Till wearied both at last. 
With one consent to rest themselves 

Their weapons down they cast. 

" Strachlachlin, tell me," said Lord Lor&i« 

''What makes thee seek this strife 
With one who never injured thee, 

Nor crossed thy path in life 1 
I held thee still the better man, 

Where daring deeds of fame 
Were done — and ever yielded thee 

An elder brother's claim. 
Was not this much from one to whom 

Thy vassalage is due ; 
From one who as his equals still 

Has honoured your's and you 1 
And yet, bethink thee to have oome 

Upon my bridal night, 
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Kude as a base, unmanufired Ghurl, 
To smninon me to fight 1 

^' I cawot gueas what prompted thee 

To breathe upon my £EUDae, 
To soil my honour yet unstained, 

Or to impugn my name. 
Some demon in a darker hour 

Has o'er thee cast a spell, 
And bred a rancour in thy heart, 

With bodings black as helL 
Go, seek thy home till better thoughts 

Have cooled thy fevered brain ; 
I would not that thy blood or mine 

Each other's hands should stain. 
K still thou ownest me a grude, 

like me forgive — ^forget 
That ever we in other guise 

Than that of Mendship met." 

" I see it all," Stiachlachlin cried^ 

" And, oh ! forgive my guilt ; 
My future hopes of happiness 

On Edith's love were built 
Yet still I never spoke of love, 

Though happy by her side ; 
And passion drove me to despair 

That day she was thy brida 
Some evil eye has crossed my path, 

Eor still my senses seem 
As struggling powerless with a foe 

In some unpleasant dream. 
If future penitence may now 

For past offence atone, 
h2 
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I promise that in life and death 

I will be all thy own." 

***** 

The sc6ne is changed, and years are past. 

And white as mountain snow 
Is proud Strachkchlin's raven hair, 

And furrowed is his brow. 
And red and restless is his eye, 

As if the demon Care 
Had sought a harbour in his breast, 

And reigned in riot there. 
And where, amid the battle's broil, 

Was danger — there was he, 
Upon the foemen dealing wounds 

And death still recklessly ; — 
Yet stood aloof and shuned applause 

His noble deeds might claim — 
A misanthrope nor kindly words 

Nor woman's smile could tame. 

Though steeled his heart was to his kin. 

Yet one his love had won, 
Who seemed the loadstar of his life — 

'Twas Edith's only son. 
Mom, noon, and night, together they 

Were ever side by side ; 
He taught him how to steer the bark 

Upon the stormy tide ; 
To bend the bow and point the shafts 

And stalk the fallow deer ; 
With skill to use the sword and targe ^ 

And throw the deadly spear ; 
To track the foeman on the wild ; 

To dimb the rocky scaur ; 
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To overleap the dizzy gulf, 
And lead the clan to war. 

'T is mom, and o'er the silent loch 

The misty vapours float, 
Strachlachlin and the stripling chief 

Have manned their little hoat 
Above them towers the dark grey rock. 

Whose summit, lost to view 
Amid the haze, all sterile stands 

Where wild flower never grew. 
There has an eagle built her nest. 

There has she rear'd her young 
For many a summer undisturbed. 

And to the spot she dung. 
The stripling pointed to the cliff — 

" Come, let us climb, I pray, 
like fearless cragsmen as we are. 

And bear the young away." 

Subservient to the stripling chie^ 

Who ever felt delight 
To follow where Strachlachlin led. 

They climb the giddy height 
With cautious steps ascending they 

From diff to fissure creep — 
Now hanging o'er the rocky glen, 

Now o'er the glassy deep ; 
Till on a shelving crag they rest, 

And wipe the humid brow, 
Nor mark their danger till they look 

On the abysss below. 
But high and higher still they dimb, 

Till near the rugged crest, 
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With many a frail, uncertain hold, 
They reach the eagle's nest 

The youth reached down the beetiingi diff 

Which overhung the glen, 
To take the eaglets from the nest ; — 

Strachlachlin grasped him — when 
A fragile fragment loosed its hold. 

And down the chasm they 
Were headlong hurled, and in the glen 

Two mangled corpses lay. 
Then did the clansmen to their mind 

The dread prediction call. 
How that two Campbells should be borne 

Beneath a single palL 
And to this day the pilgrim by 

Aroich's and Crinan's streams, 
Can hear the coronach sadly sung, 

But mixed with shrieks and BcreaDiB.* 
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It was upon a Candlemas, 

An* stormy was the mom, 
As I hae heard my Granny tell, . 

For then I wasna born. 



* It is remarkable, in a storm, when the wind is from the west, that Bounds 
are heard in narrow passes of rociry glens resembling the shrieks and groans 
of a person dying. 
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A hesTj stonn o^sIKaw had ia^ 

An' drifted ilka load ; 
Then theire were neither railway iandns 

Not Union Btreet.sae broad. 

The Hardgate an' the Windmillbrae, 

The Shiprow an' the Green, 
War only then the thorcmgh&res 

That led to Aberdeen. 

Stonn-istaid was ilka earner's .cart^ 

An' due a fortnicht's post ; 
The coals were scarce — ^nae ship wsasaaen 

For weeks upon the coast. 

'Tis true that peats an' sods weie rife, 

But frae the Causey moss 
For full three weeks there hadna been 

Ae cartload at the Cross. 

An'.fiae the Geerie fient a peck 

0' meal cam ; ye may guess 
The market on ilk Fiersdaywas 

A perfect wilderness. 

Wi' plenty 1 siller f the toon, 

Sic desolation dire 
Gart ilka ane look unoo wae, 

For want o' meal and fire. 

My Granny was a thrifty wife, 

An' had laid in a store 
' Of meal, an' coals, an' peats, an' <8ods. 

An' fir, some months before. 
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But there were itiier things beside 

As sugar, soap, an' tea. 
That were as scarce in Aberdeen — 

As she has tauld to me. 

But then-ardays few workin' fowk 

Aflforded sic a dose 
As tea ; for they got only then 

Bar-bannocks, kail, an* brose. 

My Granny she had learned to like 

A cup at twal o'clock. 
An' like hersel' in ither things, 

0' tea she had a stock. 

But this her neebors manna ken — 
'Twas sippit hidlinwise ; 

Even luckydaddy wasna sure, 
He only micht surmise. 

John Duncan he was Provost then, 
A hame-ower man was he, 

An' his guidwife by some mistak 
Was fairly out o' tea. 

My Granny was a Christian wife. 

An' frugal o' her means. 
Yet wad gie part o' meal an' coals 

To sic as war her frien's. 

But as for drinkin' tea, she said. 

It only was abuse 
0' puir fowks' means — 'twas nae for her 

Sic smachrie trash to use. 
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This was a hint, ye needna dootj 

That hopes may be gi'en up 
To get frae her the wherewithal 

To mix a single cup. 

But there war some wi' envious hearts 

Wad look at her richt dour; 
Wha frien'ly war in better times, 

Now passed her by like stour. 

Some hinted to the Provost's wife 

That Lucky Eoss was kent 
Maist ilka day to drink her tea, 

An' £edth she took the hint. 

She counselled wi' my lord himsel'. 

How Granny they should try 
For to admit that she had tea. 

An' grant a sma' supply. 

'T was Candlemas, I said before, 

When down in Fowler's Lane, 
As twal was chappin' on the town. 

The Provost steppit ben. 

Ill luck or guid, I kenna whilk. 

But sae it chanced at least, 
That Granny i* the aumrie was, 

Full at her forenoon's feast 

She jumpit as if through the floor 

A wraith had startit up ; 
An' in her flurry spilt the tea 

An' broke the China cup. 
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" Preserve's," says she, " Whist," saja my lord, 

" Ye needna fleg at me ; 
Come like yoursel,' an' lat me hae 

A single cup o' tea," 

At that my Uncle Tam cam' in 
Frae geck-neck't Janet's school — 

A scatter-witted kiltit lonn 
The neebors thocht a fool. 

My Granny curchied, becked,^ boo'd, 

An' bade my lord sit doon ; 
Then sneckit fast the outer door. 

Ah' donned her Sunday's gown. 

The Provost got his cup o' tea, 

A thankfu' man for once ; 
Then in a paper to his wife 

He gat as guid's an ounce, 

Wi* mony thanks an' blessin's on 

Her basket an' her store, 
He claps my Uncle on the head 

As he unsnecks the door. 

For sic a kindness, Lucky Eoss, 

I'll nae forget ye soon ; 
Ye may depend upon't, I will 

Do something for your loun." 

Years passed awa, an' Tam got breeks. 

An' had a manly look, 
He learned to be a mason wi' 

John Jeans at Wallace Nook. 
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1hi« 4Baiiie John Jeans the mason "was — 

As dofch our Tecords tell — 
Wha planned an' built the auld Bow Brig, 

likewise the Corbie WelL 

The Provost was as guid's his word, 

And mindit o' the tea, 
FoT when my Uncle joined the Guild, 

He paid the burgess fee. 

Hk Candlemas my Granny got 

A poun o* best Bohea, 
An* Tarn was City Architect 

In seventeen eighty-three. 

My Granny she wad joke an' say 

(For she was fu' o' jokes), 
A Provost's blessin* surely has 

Mair luck than ither folks 

'Tis nearly fifty years ago 

Since thus she tauld to me, 
How Tarn got through the Guildry for 

A single cup o' tea. 



THE MAN. 



i' the characters I've sung, or may in future sing, 

it's either droll, or daft, or drunk, there's ane the rest can 

ding; 
\, as the chield is livin' still, an' I micht be to blame, 
\ trade or hame I winna note, nor yet rehearse his name. 
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He's wearin* on to threescore years, at least Fve heard him tell 
Sic was the case, an' I, of course, maun first believe himsel'; 
Though some think he is nae sae auld — but this shall be my plan, 
His ways and notions Fll describe, let ithers point the Man. 

Throughout the city ilka day, while loiterin* i' the streets, 
He distributes his nods and winks when he fiamiliars meets ; 
But gin they dinna hail him first he struts wi' lengthened stridiy 
For he can pass the haughty man wi* equal pomp and pride. 
His height is five feet five or sae (you need not feel alarm), 
Wi' a cotton umbrella ever seen below his arm ; 
Each passing movement he remarks, and notice well he can — 
Frae bairn's play to manhood's wark are objects for the Man. 



The public's gullability provide him secret fun, , 

Though he were fain some plan were foun' sic counterfeitB tol 

shun — 
As merchants' unadjusted weights, ox meats debased an' spoiled,' 
An' wonders if in Eon-Accord there be a Dean o' Goild. 
He laughs to see the little souls that strive for local fiEune, 
An' who to prop their guidwife's pride submit to be his game ; ' 
He smiles to think that priesthood bauds sic sway o'er a' the 

Ian'— 
Yet seeks nae converts, nor contemns the creed o' ony Man. 

He says conventionalities but only breaches mak 

'Mang cronies, while their formal rules the laws of kin'neas 

brak ; 
An' i' their room breed cauld contempt, while envy's crooked fimg 
Probs deeply those whom strife divides, an' costs them mony ft 

pang. 
Such wovld-he-greaU amuse the Man, wha loudly laughs to think 
The real exclusives grant to such the supercilious wink ; 
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Bat cotddna for a moment think o' gi'en Men'ship's han ; 
Which would their very gloves pollute with meanness, says the 
Man. 

Ee sneeis to see them rinnin' daft to get their bairns lear, 
Ihat i' the warl* wi elegance they may be started fair ; 
Iheir dochters a' are learned to dance, an' music i* their head, 
Iheir sons wi' a' the sciences, besides bein' college bred. 
"What use are sic accomplishments and waste ? the Man remarks. 
Their dochters many only snobs — their sons are only clerks— 
The scurvy schemes they saw at hame scour aff they never can, 
Bat lather mak them scurvies aye an' sinks them, says the Man. 

fDuB speculator he conceives to be like thistle doon 

Ihat sometimes wi' propitious win's flees upward to the moon, 

Bemovin' ilka principle an' obstacle that tend 

To check him in his upward flicht, when riches are the end. 

Bot when misfortune's breezes blaw him rudely frae his pitch, 

He rolls alang the dirt an' dubs, an' lan's intil the ditch ; 

Ihere he at last his level fin's, ere he the prize can span — 

fie is your man o' enterprise an' honour, says the Man. 

He is amused to see the fimks an' feuds o' party men, 
The sma intrigues an' fatile schemes they tak their ends to gain ; 
Their dvil-seemin' courtesies, their doubtful equivoque, 
Which forms in a' their dodges baith their capital and stock ; 
Wi' which sae glaringly they trade, sae aft are seen to hedge 
Aboot the law — the Man is sure they tread its outer edge, 
TQl £uth an' trust baith tak farewell — they en' whare they began, 
An' like soap blobs which laddies blaw, burst quickly, says the 

To vulgar notions he believes, though starin' i' our face 
Wi* enois rife, 't is policy to yield wi' smilin' grace ; 
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An* though he caima stem the tide, he 'a waitiu' till it taca. 
Then he will get anither laugh to see the -shearers shorn. 
The share and railway sharpers, wha wad dread to cut your purse, 
Are thimblers on a grander scale — their artifices worse ; 
He hopes he '11 live to see the day, frae Bersheba to Ban, 
When every cheat will be reformed, an* be an honest man. 

He chuckles at the rival lines, an* their projectors thinks 

Gay queerish chaps, that neither care for him nor for the Links ; 

If baith could but his suffrage get, he plainly can perceive 

They either wad preserve or tak the links, nor speir his leave. 

He reads the little witless squibs that come frae either aide; — 

Their Ciceros in embryo an* their speeches can deride ; 

Their sophistry he looks upon as nae conjuror's wan', 

For though they charm right cunningly, they cannacharaiithef^ Mam , 

He is a Cynic, some will say, but this I can deny — 

He loves baith man an* woman kind, though rather on the aly ; 

He wadna cause nae man concern, nor gar a woman-greet,; 

Nor yet the meanest insect crush that crawls upon thewtreek 

He is a sort o* honest, too — at least he pays his debte.; 

But winces at Mackenzie's Act, and hates the parish rates. 

Imposts upon tobacco an* on ale he ca*s a ban. 

Yet smokes an* drinks an* taxes pays, an* writes himael* a MasL 



His faults, if sic they can be ca'd, are unco few and i 

An* leanin* aye to virtue*s side maks him revered by a* ; 

The raggit chiels that pest our town, atore they state theijp case 

Can read the kindness o' his heart, as indexed in his iguco. 

Thus day by day through thoroughfares an' streets ot heuM he 

trots, 
Whiles listening to some charlatan or blin* musician's notes ; 
Aye gatherin' knowledge up in scales which, though as sma aa 8aii»' 
Is hoarded up to€ miser care as pastime to the Man. 



TO AN OAK BEDSTEAD, 

ON WHICH 18 OAHVED THB DATB 1632. 

I TRULY would be well content — 
Thou ait so curious and Antique — 

To see thy history put in print, 
It doubtless would be so lomantic. 

I think thou would be right well- worth 

The Antiquary's sage inspection ; 
'Tis like thy study would give birth 

To some stxange thoughts and grave reflection. 

Each post so strong and firmly made, 

With moth and " tooth of time" to grapple, 

Proves thou has been the nuptial bed 
Of some right-thrifiy married couple. 

'Tis probable that thou hast changed 
Since then, at least, a hundred masters ; 

And from the peer to peasant ranged 
Upon thy huge and wooden castors. 

Strange sights, I doubt not, you have seen. 

If I might venture on conjecture ; 
And oft at mom and night have been 

The pulpit of a curtain lecture. 

Upon you some their last have breathed, 

While weeping friends have stood around you, 

And legacies have been bequeathed 
By rich testators who have- owned you. 
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And you have heard the infant's wail, 
When coming to this world of trouble, 

And seen both age and sickness tell 
That life was only but a bubble. 

The Bacchanalian oft would creep 

To thee with head as light as feather — 

Dream of libations in his sleep, 

And wake with tongue as hard as leather. 

Thou sleepless vigils must have seen, 
Of many upon thee extended. 

And thou the altar may have been 
Whence calm, blessed orisons ascended. 

Once on a time who could have told 
That thou would cease to be respected, 

Or find you at an auction sold. 
Among old furniture neglected. 

Thou art thought little of by B — '— , 
Who overlooks thy worth and beauty. 

Else he would ne'er have knocked thee down 
For three and six, including duty. 



A FORGET THEE NOT. 

When the silver moon is peeping 
Through the mazes of the brake 

And the summer breezes sleeping 
On the bosom of the lake ; 
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Whan the owl is slowly winging 

Through the glade his lonely way. 
And the nightingale is singing 

On the sweeily-blossom'd spiay ; 

When the assoie vault is gleaming 

With ten thousand sparkling gems, 
And the Borealis beaming 

In the northern sky like flames ; 

When the silent glow-wonn 's creeping 

O'er the verdure-covered bower, 
And the sentinel is keepiog 

His lone walch on the tower ; 

When the flowerets without number 

Drink the night's refreshing dew- 
When the world is wrapt in slumber, 

Then, my love, Til think of you ! 



THE FIVE STAGES. 

I SAW him first upon his mother's knee 
And never saw a fairer, lovelier child ; 
The mother looked upon her babe and smiled. 

Then felt a secret, heaven-like joy to see 
Her lovely boy admired — then to her breast 
She dasp'd the cherub, lulling him to rest 

I saw him next a blooming, romping boy. 
Hunting the bee in summer's sunny beam. 
Or catching minnows in the limpid stream. 

His open &ce sufused with smiles of joy ', 

I 
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Unstain'd with Vice, he speni th&lvvf^tong day. 
In meads and hedgenrowB, hai^inoMiukd play. 

I saw him next approaching nanbood's stage ; 
Biit, ah ! how changed ! gay fashion had nnfurrd 
Her specious flag — while miziz^ with Isioer world 

He Iraun'd to gihe the poor, to kagh at age. 
To sneer at mild xelsgiony* and to apmii 
His parents^ preG^>ts, tfeeatmg'tiiam'witii scorn. 

WbesL next r saw him, 8tmk«n'wa9*bis»eye, 
And pale his cheek — and eager- as he* took 
The brimming cap — ^his netrvelass hazid'itiihook. 

And as he dzain'd it I ooiiId''lieBff thjoii sigh. 
Then learned, he met in hours of darkness late 
With gamblers, and must btrookiagamblefe^s fate. 

I saw him after many years hadpassfd, 
His mind was shrouded — dark toareasaii's rays, 
He in the madhouse passed his wretched days ; 

I could not help but weep to see him cast 
A look sa full of horror and so wild — 
Then think I knew him once an angel child. 



THE BEIDE. 



A BALLADw 

[The foUowing verses were suggested by reading itt* WeMdlftbuury of aa 
American paper of a young woman who accompanied her paienis to BoBion, 
and, being about to be married to a young mftBia ihAtd^^jlCBuited doling 
the ceremony, and died the same evening.] 

liTo gem :waa on her loY^y blew, 
iKor btaided "SKas her.faaii>— 
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No costly jewels' sparkling show 

Was on her bosom fair ; 
In robes of purest wbite array'd, 

Her bridemaids by her side, 
^e^^KEBS^althangk no tears>slie sbod, 

A ^J^kenhfaiBttrted bride. 

I looked upon ber &ce in Toin 

For joy— *aiO}«mile W9» there, 
Though round her. waa a joyau» train 

Of youths and maidens fair — 
With laughr eaod song the gronp xatme i[>ith, 

i'iAsito the cfauich they hied ; 
She sickened cat ihecc festire nnith, 

Although she was a bxide. 

Her thoughts were fixed on scenes and times 

Which ne'er could be effaced — 
The form of one, in other climes^ 

Upon jhex: lonl was traced. 
She thou^ upon ihe vows she gatre 

Across tho' ocean wsde ; 
And on her formev loner's gxste, 

And when^shaivaa a bride. 

Wh^i.«t tha altar^s foot she kneded 
—Her cheek was deadly pale ; 
Andra8i;ha.saoxed tie she sealed 

She sighed, sher tcyttered — ML 
Hevj huigmd eye& she slowly raieed, 

And once agaioaiBhd. sighed, 
Around her for a moment gazed. 

And breatihed her last^at fanda 

I 2 



TO MY EAZOR 

Nab wonder though my &ce I thiaw — 
Confonn' you gin you'll shave ava — 
Wi' twice gaun owre ye've left my jaw 

A' tufts an' naps ; 
You're just as rough 's a tenor saw, 

An' fti' o' slaps. 

Ur ae doot ye are a little worn — 

Your edge sometimes has touched the horn. 

Or men't a pen, or cut a com, 

Or scrapit blot ; 
Mair un&ir play, I can be sworn. 

Ye never got. 

I bought ye new in 'forty-three, 

An' kept ye clean, as dean could be— 

On Bible brod an' Sunday's shee 

Ye hea been strappit ; 
I canna think how ye can be 

Sae blunt an' slappit 

But, losh be here ! what 's this ava — 
Hae wunner though the bleed ye draw — 
This half-inch slap 's a dreadfa' flaw, 

As Pm a sinner ; 
You've been, at least this month or twa, 

A perfect skinner; 

At first I didna need to seek 

To use you mair than ance a-week 
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An* then ye left baith chin an' cheek 

Sae smooth an* bare ; 
Te did your wark as dean 's a leek — 

Ye'd split a hair. 

But ye bring something to my min', 
Ftc heard my gianny tell langsyne — 
There's folk in health will be right kin' 

An' unco meek, 
"Wha baith their tone and temper tine 

When they grow sick. 

To mak pretensions wad be daft 
To be acquaint wi' cutlei^s craft ; 
Your temper may be hard or saft, 

Tho' on the blade 
Is toarrantedy an' on the haft 

Is gowd inlaid. 

There's ae plain truth that winna Mi — 
My face is ony thing but pale, 
An' i' the street^ I may gae bail, 

There will be gazers ; 
I doot ye hae been made for sale, 

like Pindar^s razors. 

But^ to conclude, ahint this day, 
Nae mair ye'se get my face to flay ; 
Nor yet my chin an' cheeks this way 

Wi' cuts t' adorn ; 
I'se hae you sent, cost what it may, 

To CouTTS* the mom. 



* A cutler of considerable celebrity. 



THE LANELY WHflOW. 

The lang winter nicht fihe'sits ddwia an* lane,; 
An' she croons an' she timiks onr the days d;baitttrQ>gane ; 
She wearies o' ^pinain'^ an' sete by her wheels—- 
For she 's feckless an' frail, an' she 's Bfte vftn» weeL 

Through her auld broken window, is driving the snaw, 
An* her wee spunk o' fire scarcely warms her ava' — 
She looks, wi' the tear in hsr «'e^ thisougb the-.S3Q««,i 
An' sighs as she sees ilka ^QtiHa is toojui* 

There sat her guidman, wha is gane to his re$t^— 
An' there sat her Jamie, hex auldest an' bestn — 
An' there sat her Jocky — an' there sat h&t^JamQ ; 
But now they hae gane, an' hae left her alane. 

Her Jamie's a sodger, an' far far awa'-^^ 
0' Jock, wha's a sailor^ she kens nocht ava',— 
An' Jeanie to help her, nae doot wad :be faio, . 
But Jeanie has baimica an' . caves o' heit aicu 

Then she thinks on the time when her rooftree has rung, 
On a blythe Hallowe'en, whew her baijmies.w«i»^y.^img ; 
When a well-plenished gimal, wi twa 'r thfeertoshftce't, 
Keepit cauld frae the l^ggin', an! care.fnEUB tbe..beaist:f 

Oh ! few are the comfortB o' poortith an' eild-r--- 
When thin is the claithin' an' cauld ia the.beild— 
Unkent by the great, an' unseen by the gay, 
Wha pass by the door.o' tlie runkl'd and grey. 



Yet, thinkna that hopdr £m» hecr bosom id gaae^- 
Though thus she is friendless, foTa&kxsh, sat' huf^^ ; 
For ae comfort is left her that lessens her care — 
I can still trosl m. Him wha will answ^T har pxayer. 



MEET ME MAEION. 
Air— "The Htfwttiom." 

YE are fairer, Mtoion, 

Than ony lass I see ; 
For grace is in your faultless form, 

An' love smiles in your e'e ; 
And ye shall get a faithful heart — 

Ihae nae mair to gie ; 
Then meet me, bonny Marion, 

Upon the banks o' Dee. 

My heart haalang been leal axi' tmM ; 

FoTy Maxion, ye can tell 
I1^w«Bna gawd that won my hearty 

I l0?«d yeifor-youTser. 
And, whether sleeping or awak% * 

My thodsts are still wi' thee ; 
Then meet me, bonny Marion, 

Upon tke banks o' Dee. 

Wlutti simmer clothes the trees wi' leav-e^ 

An' birds begin to singj 
Then we will seek the bosky braes, 

To/8ce the cowslips spriag ; 
Ai8»e!il wander roun* .the flowery vale, 

Where stands our trysting tree ; 
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Then meet me, bonny Marion, 
Upcm the banks o' Dee. 

Though &x £rae rich, TU be content 

Wi' what kin' Heaven will send, 
If it should be my lot wi' thee. 

Through life my days to spend. 
I wadna envy king, nor lord, 

Nor man o' high degree ; 
Then meet me, bonny Marion, 

Upon the banks o' Dee. 



COMPLAINT OF A NOSE. 

I AH a most miserable member ; my life 
Is a series of trials, and troubles, and strife ; 
Though I to a corporate body belong. 
For all I must suffer both hardship and wrong. 
Tm so sensitive, too, one would scarcely believe 
How little afflicts me — ^how quick I perceive ; 
There is not in nature a thing, I suppose. 
So useful, and yet so ill-us*d as the nose. 

The back and the brow in summer may sweat. 

And the rest of the body be fednting with heat ; 

But they all have a shade, where his rays they may shun, 

While I am both roasted and baked in the sun. 

The brow takes the liberty, too, to annoint 

Me with oozings, by dropping them over my point ; 

Were no odours to comfort me, such as the rose, 

*Tis impossible I could exist as a nose. 
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When winter snow doth into iddes form, 
Then I am put forwoid to brazen the storm ; 
Though vex'd, till I shed even tears, be it told, 
Tm wrong by the fingers for being so cold ; 
The eyes, ears, and month, all protected may be. 
But there is neither shield nor protection for me ; 
With lambs' wool and leather protecting the toes, 
There is nobody dreams of defending the nose. 

When the stomach, the lips, and palate incline. 
To demand from the hands either brandy or wine — 
When the vot'ries of Bacchus by night sacrifice 
And turn me too frequently up to the skies — 
Though Vm not consulted, I bear all the blame. 
Or, at least, to the public show marks of the shame ; 
So that summer, and winter, and wine are my foes. 
Combining to punish an innocent nose. 

It is easily proven I get such a life, 
When the eyes and tongue please to get into strife ; 
For the eyes, in a rage, look with envy and spite. 
And call on the tongue to maintain they are right 
The hands back the quarrel, and get into scrapes. 
Small chance is for me then of making escapes ; 
For Tm sure of the heaviest share of the J^lows, 
And for no other cause but because Tm a nose. 

It matters not whether Tm lusty or lank, 
like a sausage, a bottle, a handle, or shank, 
A hook, or a snub, or a soldering bolt, 
It is just all the same, I must suffer insult. 
In affections I'm tender, in sympathies great. 
And though never offending, yet such is my fate. 
That the by-lanes and courts of our brave city shows 
The cruel inflictions which torture the nose. 



THE MAIDEN'S FIEST GREY HAIR 

When I was sixteen years of age, my hair^was cheBnutlHMB, 
And was as long and silky, too, as any girk^ in ttywn — 
It hung in snoh piofosion that the passenhby would 
But much Fye learned now I've seen my first grey 



Ere I was scarcely twenty-two, five lovers asked my price, 

But I could never fix on one, I was so over nice. 

I heard mamma say to papa, '' She's such a haughfy-^iir, { 

She will not take one till she sees her first grey haur." I 

I 

Oh ! sad has been the change in me since thirty yea(r84igo««^ 
They said my shape was en bon paint'-^^my skin as whit^ as 

snow; 
But now 'tis freckled like a frog — my form is lankjads p a ra 
My eyes grow dim, too, since I've seen my first grey hair. 



My teeth are now grown black and brown — they oncawien white 

as milk — 
The blood upon my cheek is broke like threads of eianrisginnlk ; 
I'm cripple, too, for on each toe are bunions I dealamvf^ 
My temper's changed, too, since I've seen my firstgny ihanr 

Fm racked with rheumatisms, when the wind is in:thexeaitf«- 
I dare not venture to a ball, a theatre, or feast — 
When I deny, they don't insist, nobody seems to carei 
About a maiden, when she sees her first grey hair. 

My stomach is entirely gone — ^in feat, in that respect 
My pills and medicines of late have ceased to have efBaot; . 
Were it not for a friend to whom at times I do rapaiz,:. 
I*d lose my speerite, now I've seen my finsrt; grey hair.. 
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Oh ! but an ageddipnoisn^fi Jifia ia weansoma^^uid fist — 
With knitting^ huaashe^ilLiiByor T?Bar, and caring for hmr cat— 
If she has money then her Mends with one consent declare 
They wish^iuKadaad^naw she haa 8e^& her first grey hair. 

When I look through my litUe room, and think on days bygone, 
I often aigl(xaiul«hed.a tear to think myself so lone — 
My sisters they have husbands got their happiness to share — 
I look into my gfaB$ And see. my fiist grey hair. 

Tm not so very oJ^but: I a husband yet may get, 
And shame my friaDda-*— I don't intend to die in such a pet— 
Twonld make amends, were it my luck to have a son and heix;,. 
And yet beJUappyi^though Tve seen my first grey hair. 



BAGPIPES ^fersus FIDDLE. 

r THB haugh where the Don rins by bonny Braidha', 
In a cot r the clachan: dwelt Murdo Macraw, 
Weel kent far, an near as a frolicsome blade — 
A Piper for sporty, and a Thatcher by trade. 

There wasna Axliaek,; a dandn', or fair, 

A weddin' or chriat-gain', but Murdo was there ; 

Wf hig.^jpea^ihis drones he wad baith skirl an' blaw- 

An' muckle requested was Murdo Macraw. 

To neighboiuin!.£B»7Qers in hairst he wad shear — 
He could trap. hares, an' rabbits, or sawmon could spear ; 
Brak dogs for the hunting o* otters an' brocks, 
Or fettle at guns, either barrels or locks. 
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He made rods for fishin', an' twistit their lines — 
The lasses lo'ed Mordo, and he lo'ed the queans ; 
l^ae ane in particular, he courtit them a' — 
They were whiles like to fecht about Murdo Macraw. 

An affair that occurred gied his credit a shog ; 

To Braidha* came a Wricht a' the way frae Drumclog — 

A canty wee duel, wha could handle the bow, 

At the new country dances, like Donald or Gow. 

Country dances were now a* the rage o' the day. 
An* Murdo could play but a reel or strathspey ; 
Sae seldom if ever he now got a ca' — 
T is a cursed piece o' business, thocht Murdo Macraw. 

The hairst was ta'en in, and the rucks got a hap— 
The fodder was lang, an' a bountiftd crap ; 
r the gloamin' the Greive stappit o'er to the Wricht, 
As the diack was to be on the Wednesday nicht 

But after the lads an' the lasses were met. 

Ye needna misdoot that they a' lookit blate. 

For somehow the Wricht through the day gaed awa — 

They had nae ither help but seek Murdo Macraw. 

Macraw thocht a slur on his pipes had been cast. 

He demurr'd for a while, but consentit at last ; 

The pipes were ta'en down, an' he dress'd himsel' braw- 

Ye may judge sic a welcome he got at Braidha'. 

He scarcely had played twa strathspeys to the ear, 
When the canty wee Fiddler cam in wi' a steer ; 
The fiddle was straikit wi* mony a " ha, ha !" 
An' few tint a thocht upon Murdo Macraw. 



i 
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The sapper was owre, an' the lasses were &m 
To \)e on the floor at the dandn' again ; 
Biit ye ken disappointments are ilka ane's lot — 
The fiddle was lost^ an' it couldna be got 

They lookit the " but" an' ransackit the " ben," 
But nae ane conld guess whare the Mdle was gane. 
Then they cried for the pipes — ^they were also awa' ; 
** They are after the Mdle," said Mordo Macraw. 

^ya Forbes the Greive, " 'T is remarkable queer 
flow bagpipes an' fiddle should baith disappear ; 
Rist married who gets them" — ^when, strange-like to tell, 
-'^ey were found 'neath the barm in a tubfu' o' ale. 

-^^ey drew out the fiddle, completely a wrack, 
The Wricht lookit gloomy, tho' naething he spak ; 
"^^Jie waur was the pipes, wi' a squeeze an' a blaw — 
** Tak ye that for your fiddlin*, " thocht Murdo Macraw. 



TO MY OLD HAT. 



Onob on a day thou wert both sleek and fair, 

But thou art grown now shapeless, brown, and bare. 

With scarcely nap enough to hide a flea — 

Yet thon hast been a Golgotha to me 

These four years past — some service thou hast seen, 

Strange fancies have been formed in thee I ween ; 

Whiles filled with nonsense, whiles with grave reflections. 

With pleasant thoughts, and vexing recollections ; 

Feais and anticipations fraught with pain. 

Which in the issue proved were all in vain ; 
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The coming rentrday, and the tradesiaan's bill, 
With hundreds more harass the poor man atiU ; 
Then hopes and wishes, whose results suffi^oed. 
To show such things are seldom realised ; 
With dreams of finding purses, heiring cash. 
Or making speeches wheire our wit may ! flash ; 
Or that our children should have talentsi xwe— 
Our sons all. clever, and our daughters isdr ; 
On this the Stoic well may write a lectiiiDe,. 
And call the science aerial architecture — 
For true it is that hats we often meet 
Filled with such whims and fancies inthestveft,. 
You'll pardon this digression, I presumor— 
You were the subject I again resume— 
Thou art so useless now, thy heyday's gone, 
Ev'n Pat himself would scarcely put thee on •; 
Unlike my raggit shirt, hard is thy lot, 
For it, ia time, may be a ten-pound note ; 
But, being made of chip, and broken so. 
Thou now art good for nothing that I know. 
Unless it be a scarecrow on a field. 
The latest service thy remaius can yield — 
And some rude boor may toss with fork'O* spade 
What held more whims than ever did his head. 
Thou art so worthless as to pass, I fear. 
Unnoticed even by the chiffonier ; 
Hadst thou been cork, perhaps I might tibee use, 
And made thy body soles for boots or E^ioes ; 
If felt, thou might make wadding to a gun 
When amateurs go frightening birds for fun. 
Not worth such grave remarks, we party^iiat'^'flttl^ 
Lest people say, O 1 what a shoekBighat ! 



S A N'B Y*S A:W A. 

THoncHfr«liQts@r be blytheaome an' boany to eee, 
Wi' }x3i0 <m the heatdiiar^ an' gowans on the lea ; 
Thou|^ eaft be its win'^ an' though swefetly* they bhiw, 
Nae pleasure they gie me €ince> Sandy'a awa. 

By the auld sauchen tree at the crook o* the bum, 
Tha bog aunuaer day I sit dowie an' mourn ; 
My snood I hae deckit wi' ribbons o' black, 
For naething can please me till Sandy come back. 

The day ur aae langsome^ the nicht seems sae sad, 
I count ilka hour till I see my dear lad ; 
Our laird wi' his daflSn', comes dbwn the dkyeside, 
An' says to my mither he'll mak me his bride. 

Wi' rings i' my lugs, on my fingers an' a' 
At kirk an' at mackef; I aye shall gang braw ; 
But I heedna his dafi^', my heart is sae sad, 
I'll lo'e nae anither but Sandy, dear lad. 

They sae I am bonny, but weel I can tell, 
I wad osiy, be bonny for Sandy himsel' ; 
Though itheis may woo me, it only gies pain, 
For Sandy he lo'es me, an' I'll be his ain. 

I heedna their wooin', it only gies pain, 
I wish that my Sandy were oome back again ; 
My mither says ^'i Jeanie, oome ben to the ebmn, 
Ye needn9k,b«,gr00tin,'. he'U aeyei! letum. 
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"For aye since I min' upon sodgers awa — 
For ane that cam hame there was scores gaed awa 
I wonder how men can like fechtin' an' strife — 
Can they no be content wi' the blessings o' life V 

I doot my poor heart soon wi' sorrow will brak, 
Gin Sandy, dear laddie, should never come back, 
For the day is sae langsome, the nicht is sae sad, 
I count ilka hour till I see my dear lad. 



ON THE DEATH OF MR THOM, 

THB INVEBUBIB FOBT. 

Go bring me wild flowers from the glen — 
The cowslip and the scented thyme, 

"The modest daisy" from the plain, 
With every blossom of our dime. 

Be sure and bring the purple heath, 

The lily and the yellow broom, 
With laurel, and TU weave a wreath 

To deck the bard of TJry's tomb. 

Hushed is the harp of other days. 
And damp and cold the minstrers brow ; 

Yet still will live his magic lays 
That bade our tears unbidden flow. 

Mute is the soft, persuasive tongue. 
That well the human heart could scan, 

XTpon whose accents we have hung. 
And marked the genius of the maru 
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"lip deep" in proverty he strove 

With life and all its ills so stem, 
And in his matchless verses wove 

The sorrows of the fiiendless bairn. 

Oh ! Poverty, man's direst bane, 

From whatsoever source ye come, 
What miseries follow in yonr train, 

And drive the wretched from their home. 

A stranger in a distant land, 

He passed his days unseen, unlmown ; 

And pressed by griefs unfeeling hand, 
Till joy had from his bosom flown. 

Far firom his dear and native spot, 

A humble grave the bard will find ; 
Yet still he shall not be forgot. 

But in our memories be enshrined. 



THE MAN 0' THE WELL. 

What's come o' the carKe, can ony ane tell. 
That stood on the tap o' the Castlegate Well ; 
He's a thread o' the wob, an' a strand o' the line 
O' auld recollections I wishna to tyne. 
Should he be (I think 't wad be unco ill-feur'd) 
Cockit up in some gentleman's shrubb'ry or yard ; 
Gin nane will look after t, I'll do it mysel — 
We mauna lose sicht o' the Man o' the WelL 

The Maai o' the Wall was a sad waukrife wicht — 
Heard mony a secret, saw mony a sicht ; 

K 



laO THB XAS O' THB "WMiL 

Fiae sodgers and harlots he heard strange rehNticfiis — 
At midnight heard gentlemen makassigiiatioitt. 
He aften saw holy men staggerin* shoot 
r the dark, wi' thmr pouches a' tamed xnsida oot ; 
What he heard, what he saw, he never wad tell — 
Discreet and reserved was the Man o' the WelL 

There was ae class o' men Pm forbidden to namsy 
As some are alive, and wad maybe think shsme ; 
But ane I may mention, without gi'en pain — 
'Tis the man that is made o' the gramite, ye ken* 
His Grace baith wi' strumpets and fiddlera wad drink 
At toddy, till he like a coal-slave wad stink 3 
Sae his statue, 'mang scenes where he likit to dwell. 
They plac'd, an' took down our auld frien' o' the WelL 

But we had a dass wha, wi' manners jocose, 
Wore cassimere knee-breeks and white fingrin* hose, 
Wi' a big bunch 0' seals, an' a weel powderM pow, 
Unlike the cigar-smokin' gents we hae now. 
They were a' men 0' honour, substantial an' guid — 
The feck 0' them baillies, tho' hamely nae prood ; 
These men an' their manners hae ta'en a farewell, 
An' hae a' disappeared wi' the Man 0' the WelL 

The Man 0' the Well saw the cowardly houn's, 
The Cromarty Kangers, use begnets an' guns, 
'Cause some stupid cowt o' a Hielanman gat 
Frae an iU-triddt loun roun' the lugs wi' a cat 
When haK-bricks, an' amots, an' lead bullets flew, 
Frae John Ewen's shop to the barracks like stew ; 
When he saw clawmahewats a-dealin, pell-mell, 
Kae a preen nor a plack car't the Man 0' the W^ 



Oix thirj«il<6tiam, whsjxsaocu^on the piUaiy stfiod, 
•ften grave nsn judge lie weull gaze owie the crofwd 
^ae tears did he shed when he witnessed a death — 

"^ xlfhnvy Mihie steppit some puir fellow's breath. 

^ ^e Chaiuner, ae time^ at a drinkin' or baO, 

*^^eii Piiigwall and Eippachie got in a brawl ; 

^^T^en they fought on the Planestanes, an' Eippachie fell, 
^ ^i4)U^ (Ksocem the adildMajao' the Well 

^l^^^oa 3aayparte thxeatened our land to invade, 

~"-^' ilblir.99B leamed the aodgeiin' trade ; 

^^^^en some folk were thinking o* Tnakin' their wiUs, 

^"^^' ithers o* rinnin' awa to the hills j 

^^^e dreedit the ballot, an' ithers the press, 

^^^* terror was sittin' on ilka ane*s face ; 

"^^0* war, wi' its threat'nings, might gar the heart quail, 

^«t, fin» f^ ^ rook, stood the Man o' the Well. 

W}i0]i Xew^s and Finlayson's re^giments wad meet, 
Xdke a lot o' bzick dykes up and down Castle Street } 
^VVhen H^ggie^ as proud as a prince o' the land, 
Said Jiafl«epxps was a brave an' invincible band, 
Be wad tell to his captains, when he was a loon. 
How easy he could have jumped over the moon ; 
<< Let him try," said his sodgers, " I doot he wad fail — 
^: 60914^ jtimp over the Man o' the WelL" 

Whea Cocker wi' Punch had coUeckit a crowd, 

Or, in King Street, where Miles' menagerie stood ; 

yrhm *he hale Seven Trades wi' their emblems sae boraw. 

Held liiew^ Year's Day, spite o' the frost and the sna/w ; 

When Gflvd'ners or Masons to meet had a^eed. 

To walk wi' our frien', Boxie Brands, at their head — 

k2 
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Sic grandeur wad work on our minds like a spell, 
But had nae effect on the Man o' the WelL 

Ye'll be spierin' how anld is the Man o' the Well — 

Weel really I canna tak on me to tell ; 

Tve seen nae records, though it is my intention 

To notice if Kennedy maks ony mention.. 

Our Civics langsyne, although strange like it looks, 

Put items o* fer lesser note i* their books ; 

That he's mair than a hunner, I'm safe to gae bail, 

For my granny aft spak o' the Man o* the WelL* 



LINES ON VISITING GLENISLA^ 

AFTBB AN ABSENCE OP TWENTY TBABS. 

Loved scenes of my childhood, what dreams ye renew, 

Hid in memory's hoards since I bade ye adieu — 

Each mountain and river, each vale I can name, 

And, though I am changed, yet ye still are the same. 

The sun shines as bright over meadow and plain, 

The bee roams as wild over valley and glen, 

The breeze of the west comes as balmy and mild 

As it breathed o'er the heathbell when I was a child. 

The old thorn tree blossoms freshly as ever. 

The birds sing as sweet on the banks of the river, 

The water-fowl glides on the breast of the lake. 

The deer climbs the mountains, the fox threads the brake, 

The cuckoo and swallow are come from the south. 

As gay as they were in the days of my youtk 



* This figure— with the old weU— have been re-ereoted in the Green. 
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Bat where are ye all, 0, my co-mates of yore, 
Wlio had umocence, virtue, and truth to the core — 
O'er the fewje of the earth they are scattered afar. 
In the peaceful retreat — ^'mid the tumults of war — 
In the dty — the desert — ^the camp— on the deep ; 
And some in the graves of their fore&thers sleep. 

And where is the cottage that skirted the wood. 
Scarce a trace can be seen of the place where it stood / 
Its hearth is untenanted, cheerless, and cold. 
And a sad tale of woe by its ruins is told. 
The garden, unheeded, by weeds is o'ergrown. 
The flowers, aU neglected, are withered and gojie — 
And sighs in my bosom to memory swell — 
Lov'd scenes of my youth — as I bid you fiurewelL 



THE LITTLE CASUIST. 

*' It ii sometimes more difficult to oombat the scruples of a child than the 
urgnments of an infidel.'*— Dou^ton on Precocity, 

I MET a little maiden on a balmy summer eve, 

When the garniture of July richly covered hill and dell ; 
She was weeping and I asked her, *' Maiden tell me why you 
grieve 1" 
She turned and answered not, while still tears from her eye- 
HdsfelL 

I pressed to know what reason one so young could have for 
grief- 
Could it be some companion or a parent she had lost 1 
When silently she pointed to a single withered leaf 

Which some rude blast &om off an elm upon the ground had 
toss'd. 
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''Pray tell me wkat affinitrf a bligbted leaf may cliim 
With silent sorrow and with tears in one so young and fiiirf- 

For I was in nnoertainty to pity or to blame, 
Or know she wept &am petulance or Mt the hand a£ can. 

With many a stifled sob she said " That winter wooM entemb 
All objects that were beautiful and hide them from her eye ; 

And grandmamma had told her that the season soonwonldjoom 

When all the Inrees would leafless be and all tha flowonDWonk 

die!" 

She led me to the old ehnrchyard, and one green mMmd Iisaw, 
Beneath it lay all those, she said, who ever loved hsr bebt ; 

Dear brother Tom and uncle John, and kind old giaaidjMpR, 
Whom she was told like withered leaves the brad of. Death 
had pressed. ^ 

" Sir, gladly I would comprehend how Death so ruthless MDs 
All those we love, who harm him not, with such unsparing 
hand ; 

And when we cannot see them more our heart with sorrow EDs— 
Why Death is thus permitted sir, I cannot ixndeiflland*" 

I Baid, " Ycm little silly girl, ye speak you know not what^ 
And, brooding o'er such saddening thoughts, n» wonder th^- 
yecry; 
For understand when mankind sinned the doom <rf H«aven w^ 
that 
All earthly things which live and breathe shoold be ibnt^beiS 
to die !" 

She pondered o'er my words awhile, as if her mind wtas y^ud 
Wi4& turbulent -anboddled thoughts which fein she woald\4t)m 
mand : 



U length she pMied into my fkoe, with looks sad and perplexed, 
; Then shook her little head and said, '' I cannot understand." 

[ spoke of God's omnipotence and all-prerailing power, 
And how inscrutable his ways which man could ne'er divine ; 

VFlnQse lightning bolt could pass unscathed the little humble 
flower. 
Yet levels in its fiery path the branching stately pine. 

The sun, the moon, and all the countless stars which nightly roll 
In space's blue immensity are under his command ; 

The winds, the storms, the clouds, the tides, his wisdom can con- 
trol, 
Which we may daily see and yet we cannot understand. 

With troubled and bewildered looks she said " It might be so," 
But how a good and upright judge with infamy could brand 

Its guiltless creatures for a crime committed long ago. 
It made her veiy sad, because she could not understand. 

No other argument had I with safety I could use, 
But bade her pray for light from Him who only can make plain 

To longing and inquiring minds such mysteries abstruse — 
We parted at tiie old church stile and never met again. 



THE EMIGBANrS DEEAM. 

While slumbering on yon prairie land 
I dreamed of times gone by, 

Methought I trod my native strand 
Beneath old Scotia's sky, 
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And well-known fkces met me there 
With, many a welcome smile, 

there is not a land so fair 
As is my native isle. 

1 heard the streamlet in the den, 
The skylark in the cloud, 

The linnet in the broomy glen, 
The blackbird in the wood ; 

I saw the heather blooming rare 
On eveiy mountain pile, 

there is not a land so fiiir 
As is my native isle. 

1 hailed with joy the curling smoke 
Eise from the wooded vale. 

And heard from corrie and from rock 
The echoes on the gale ; 

My father's homely cot stood there 
With friends who knew no guile, 

there is not a land so fair 
As is my native isle. 

1 saw my brothers tend their flocks 

Upon the upland moor, 
My father with his silvered locks 

Beside his cottage door. 
My mother, too, with anxious care 

Bound her to household toil, 

there is not a land so fair 
As is my native isle. 

1 saw the thorn beside the stream, 

Where oft I met my Ann ; 
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I clasp'd her — ^woke — ^'twas all a dream, 

And I a banished man. 
To me no friends can comforts bear, 

Nor love my griefs b^uile ; 
there is not a land so fair 

As is my native isle. 



AECHIE GEEY. 



Neab a century ago, gin I binna mistaken, 
On the edge o' the Loch stood a brick house its lane, 
Where by washing the gentry folks claise i' the toun, 
lived puir Widow Grey wi' her fatherless loon, 
Wi' a sloop to the sea her guidman gaed awa. 
An' was drowned in a storm in the year sixty -twa ; 
She mourned and lamented for mony a day, 
Yet wrodbt late an' air for her loun, Archie Grey. 

Archie aye was the best at the games o* the day — 
At bools or at buttons he won a' the play ; 
When the ring was the game a' the lakes* he wad win. 
For his pitchert was sure i* the meelick to spin ; 
He had chancers} in langels the length o' my staff, 
An' his wee serious face micht hae weel gart you laugh, 
For he chaffered an' sell'd a' his gains at the play. 
An' bawbees were rife aye wi' sly Archie Grey. 



* The marbles which are put into the ring or stake — ^probably a corruption 
of the term. 

f The marble which the player shoots at the stakes. 

X Bnun buttons which are gilded and lettered— these were commonly 
•old on strings by the pound, to dealers in old brass, and were called 
M duaiMn**— aQ others were called " cheiks." 



tS8 MBoam coonr* 

To the town cam a faver an' pnir Archie Qvej 
Saw the corpse o' his mither consigned to the clay ; 
He sabbit an' grat, wi' his heart like to biak, 
For the prospect afore him was dismal and black ; 
When left a' alane Archie Grey could reflec*. 
Wha now wad the poor friendless orphan respec'] 
But a kin* neighbour wife said the laddie micht stay 
Wi' her, sae took hame the outcast Archie Grey. 

His heart for a fortnight micht hae been cast down, 
But Archie had saved by his play half-a-crown, 
Whilk naebody kent o* — he hided the pose 
Securely and safe i' the sole o' his hosa 
A scheme struck the callant, believe me — ^its fee' — 
He bocht tape an' needles an' startit a pack, 
Whilk slyly and pawkily he wad display 
In quarters where naebody kent Archie Gtrey. 

Some thocht him a neer-do-weel — which he was not. 

But quietly was makin' his tippence a groat ; 

For he managed sae weel that the half-crown had grpwzi 

Wi' his thrift ere the Martinmas term to a poun' 

He next dealt in pen nives, an' razors, an' shears. 

In brushes an' kames, and in course o' ten years, 

When only but twenty, he showed an array 

O' goods, gart the fowk ca' him wise Archie Grey. 

Though richer and brawer, he aye was the same, 

An' dwalt wi' the wifie wha first took him hame. 

Now aged and frail and a widow forby, 

Micht been beggin' nae doubt but for Archie's supply. 

He now took a shop and b^an to retail 

Scythes and heuks for the shearers, and bees' skepi feri 
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A weel-diiirf «alkait was gleg' Ajchie Grey. 

Time was^esk, aifed Archie had prudence to thank, 
"Wi' a weel-stockit shop an' wi' cash in the hank ; 
He dressed rather sprusher, and aft on the road 
Trae the ProvDsfc or Baillies he wad get a nod. 
The blin' goddess threw her best gifts at his feet, 
An' he now took a shop in a principal street ; 
A' thing prospered he tried, he grew rich every day. 
An' sae upricht that Mk ca'd idm just Archie Grey, 

He now dealt in jewelleiy, watches^ and plate. 
Took a flat in the Broadgate, iraproving his state, 
An' whiles, when his letters £rae Auld Eeekie came, 
The " Esquire" was noticed attached to his name. 
When scarce aucht-an-twenty, the lad was thocht fit 
At the Town Council Board wi' the Provost to sit ; 
Where his judgment sae prudent soon gae Mm a s^ay, 
That the citizens Vdted him grave Archie Grey. 

He wha ance was sae Mendless had friendships galore. 

An' ilka year aye added mair to the store ; 

Nae huxter in need, wi' his purse he was free — 

By gentle and simple respeckit was he ; 

For ony lane widow whase landlord had sent 

A scur vn! a poinding to roup for her rent. 

He took up the sticks and forbearance wad pray — 

An' the siller wes paid whiles by kind Archie Girey. 

Though a woman-admirer he ne'er took a wife — 
Coaxed an' flattered, but still led a bachelor's life. 
For he fostered a project for years, an' in fine. 
It never was absent an hour frae his min'. 



ilO OUB AIN OATB-EN'. 

Wed stricken in years, an' baith honoured an' loved. 
In liis tes'ment the friend of the orphan he proved, 
Endowin' an hospital, where I've heard say, 
Mony ane blessed the memory o' guid Archie Grey. 



OUE AIN GATE-EN.' 

Our ain gate-en', our ain gate-en'. 

What scenes ye bring to min', 
O' simmer days an' cloudless skies, 

An' sports o' auld langsyne. 
There kindly neighbours lived in peace. 

Wad time or siller spen, 
Assistin' ither when in need 

Love dwalt at our gate-en'. 

To ilka spot or weel kent face 

How fondly memory clings. 
When baimies at our ain gate-en'. 

Sic happy thochtless things ; 
Care to our hearts nae canker brought 

For what the mom wad sen'. 
An' neither envy nor iU-will 

Was seen at our gate-en'. 

Our ain gate-en', our ain gate-en', 

The tear starts i' my e'e. 
When thinking o' the merry throng 

That spent these years wi' me ; 
Then we wad sail our mimic ships 

In simmer days — and then 
In winter slide upon the bum 

That ran by our gate-en', 
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Our ain gate-en', our ain gate-en', 

Ye'ie nae the same to me — 
0' a' that merry little group 

Nae ae kent face I see : 
Some dree their weird in foreign lands, 

Some on the stormy main, 
And some lie i' the auld Mrkyard 

Beside our ain gate-en\ 



MAKY CKEE. 

^ ^ heard the mavis sing when the balmy breath o' spring 

Clad wi' leaflets fresh and green ilka tree ; 
^o\f the mavis sings nae mair, and the trees o' leaves bare, 

And death has closed the een o' Maiy Cree. 

Tve seen a smile sae meek light her wan and wasted cheek, 
When I whispered sae dear she was to me ; 

For her guileless heart fu' weel kent I lo'ed her lang and leal. 
And but death could tak from me Mary Cree. 

My heart was rent in twa when her spirit fled awa. 

But yet nae tear o* grief filled my e'e ; 
For my bosom found a wae that for tears owre deeply lay. 

And hope fled frae my heart wi' Mary Cree. 

I will leave the haunts o' men, and in yonder silent glen. 
On her green and humble grave I will dee ; 

For anither ne'er shall rest on this leal and falthfu' breast, 
Nor ever fill the place o' Mary Cree. 



THE SUSPENSION BEIG O' ATOBT. 

There is a brig — but sic a brig 
Ye wadna get thor^ ye wad <»* fbr't 

Ower onj stream in Scotland biaid, 

like that which spans the Don at A'fort, 

The jacket which my granny wove, 

That made me aye sae warm an' braw for't ; 

Was wove on sic like weers as hings, 
The funny little brig o' A'fort 

Tak tent gin ye this brig should cross, 
Else ye may chance to get a fe* for^ ; 

For see it shakes wi' ilka win', 

That blaws athwart the Vale o' A'fort. 

An' were ye either killed or drowned, 
I fear ye wad get little law for't ; 

Because the chiel was nae sair paid, 
Wha biggit this strange brig at A*forL 

Though modem architects may lauch, 
An' maybe wadna gie a straw for't ; 

It saves fowk's travellin' twa mile roun', 
The Httle kittle brig o' A'fort 

Gin ever ye at Stewart's should Ian', 
Ye're sure o' gettin' gin ye ca' for't, 

The best o' a' thing, an' beside, 
Ye'll see the wee weer brig o' A'fort 



BELL SKENE. 

Vve hQ9xA a eemmon sfccKry tauld— 

A tale o' joy, a tale o' wae; 
In siccan phraise it ne'er grows auld« 

An' sairs Bm en* some ither day. 

In .a jiroB^taickle filled wi' fasionless etrae, 
Scantily happet, Bell Skene wi' her twa bairnies lay — 
Ane a sed ^bdeket loon^ like a Qfaierub at rest, 
l49)Aleq;H£L'-^-tbe Itbor wis suckHn' her breast. 
A jnjiv plienished gacxot wis a' she couLd boasts 
Sober dwaUxo! for ane wha had ance been a toast ; 
WhiO-AVtwenty had beauty might weU saired a queen — 
Sae(siii^|)pin!y and bonnie, an' guid wis Bell Skene. 

Ta]^rSk«ii9 wis a ohiel had been tracheled thro' li& — 
Had been thochtless an' wild ere he marriet a wife ; 
Hlvfittet &r £ares o' a family or hame, 
Sm^ff^emBviBsj an' dour, then gied Bell a' the bl^mie. 
Bell sair found the ohaxge, but she still did her best^ 
SoeoMNl'jdxeerfa' and pleased, though wi' sadness opprest ; 
Awl Ihough Poverty's clouds gathered thick like a screen 
Bonn' h&c Jiead, -nae a murmur escapet Bell Skene. 

'TwAS4i Wednesday nicht i' the sweet month o' May, 
Thus waukriff, an' watchin', an' thochtfii' she lay, 
EsqjMictni' ilk minute Tam's knock at the door ; 
'Far she still lo'ed him noo just as well as afore, 
Hka tifk-p'.the Coukoo beat time wi' her hear^ ; 
IKbJliMthe fiouaes she heard him, then up abe wad^tart, 
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Disappointed she sighed that she had been mista'eif^** 
An' a prayer for his safety was made by Bell Sken^-' 

0, woman, what are ye — ^whatever thy lot 1 

A pure spotless seraph in palace or cot ; 

Did not man with your heart disingenuous deal, 

Changin' whiles yer whole nature for lovin' ower w^^^ 

Bell eagerly listened while mutterin' her prayer. 

Which was answered by hearin' Tam's fit on the stai^ ^ 

Kae complaint did she mak, nae displeasure was seef^ 

For meek, mild, an' gentle, an' quiet wis Bell Skene* 

Tam cam' in wi' a smile, just siclike as he wore 
When he first wo'ed an' won her some ten years afor^ > 
In his arms he had claspt her afore she could speak, 
An' kisses fa' monie bestowet on her cheek 
Says Bell, " My dear Tam," as she shiverin' shrunk 
From his hearty embrace, " Ye are no surely drunk, 
I wad rather your frowns, but its plain to be seen 
You are sober, an' still loe your faithfa' Bell Skene." 

Tam spakna', an' Bell thocht his manner was strange, 
An' wonderet what could hae brocht roun' sic a changer 
But silently gazed in his face till he spoke, 
He at length took her han' as the silence he broke — 
" Dear Bell, I hae news that may well turn my head, 
I hae heard that my auld uncle Robbie is dead. 
An' has left me his gear, sae I vow there is nane. 
Sail ging brawer to market or kirk than Bell Skene." 

" I'm thankfu'," said BeU, " for ilk gift frae above, 

But mair sae for sic a return o' your love ; 

For love is a thing can be ne'er bocht wi' gowd, • 

Let us praise Him, howe'er, for the blessings bestowed." 
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In that dark little room, in tlie silence o' nicht, 

Tam an' Bell knelt them down — 'twas a beautifu' sicht — 

An' I dootna their prayers acceptit had been, 

For Monarchs micht well envied Tam and Bell Skene. 

I never could learn if Tam shed a tear 

For his uncle, but this I can state, gin a year, 

That somewhere in Buchan he rentit a farm 

Wf a new house an* steadin', baith cosy and warm. 

Had ye only seen Bell when she got sic a heeze, 

Wi' her kye an' her pootry, her butter an' cheeze. 

An' herseU, house, an' baimies, sae ticht, an' sae clean, 

Nae wonder Tam roost as a housewife Bell Skene. 

Havin' tauld you a story, I'll vouch for is true. 
It is richt that we aye keep its moral in view ; 
If at ony odd time we fa' into mistaks. 
Let us nae fling the faut upon ither fowks' backs. 
He is blest amang mortals, his portion is sure, 
Wha strives wi' a patience, an' strives to endure ; 
For it blunts a' the arrows, however sae keen, 
0' fortune — as proved in the case o' Bell Skene. 



LUCKYDADDY TO HIS OY'S. 

Comb to the countra baimies, 

We'll spen' the simmer day 
In loupin' stanks an' gatherin' flowers, 

Though my hair is turning grey ; 
Pm nae sae swak as ance I was. 

But my heart is stiU in tune 
For a row amang the gowans 

On a sunny day o' June. 

L 
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Bring joxsx boataes, taps, an' dragon^ 

Your ihimiiei, Ws, an' boolL^ 
An' we for aiioe will set aside 

Fotmalitias an' raks ; 
At ilka game I'U taJk' a ban', 

An' be again a loun, 
As licbt o' heart I'll feel myael 

As e'er I did in June. 

In sold feH^^rkes an' moesj braes 

We'll Beaich for bmnmers' bjkesi 
Or guddle i' tbe bum for troots 

An' fiab tibua loch for pikes ; 
Although we winna touch, we'll seek 

TSoBB nsBtB o' linties, doon 
In some deep den among the broom 

An' whins which bloom in June* 

we wiU dandelions blaw 

Wi' kng lang breatiien's three. 
To see gin Minnie be in want 

0' Bxthar you or zne ; 
Frae thistle taps we'll cheeses pluck, 

Though pain may gar us frown, 
Gin we should chance to atob our ihwam 

On ony day o' June. 

The supple saugb an' bode will 
Our £dbi)i' wands sup|4y i 

Well rash^ ^aj^ aa' buckies plait^ 
An' drink frae 8][aings whe&4iy ^ 

Frae reeds an' unthrashed badley ekawii 
Our simple p^es we'U tone^ 
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An' fraemk vnaksn foaaeb aamk* 
To cheer our KFaHcs im June. 

But Tarn ye maun behaye youTBoU, 

Least dimmin' on the trees 
Ye rive your breeks, then loons will ciy, 

Your mither^s niakin' cheese ; 
Or ye micht tummel i' the bum, 

An' should ye chance to droon, 
Instead o' sunshine it wad be 

A dowie day o' June. 

An' Jock ye mauna brawl or fecht, 

Though ye hae skength an' pith, 
Lest ye meet some herd loon wha may 

Gie you the coordy smith ; 
Wee Mary when you're gatherin' flowers^ 

Ye mauna blaud your goon, 
Or pu'in' violets scrat your fece 

Wi' brummel brods i' June. 

T<aTMiTJiam branches we will bring, 

Wi' purple liliacs gay. 
An' hawthorn bloom to deck our squeel 

When we get out the play ; 
Whien tired an' hungry, some guidwife 

"Wha we may importune, 
May fill our kytes wi' milk an' bread 

This blythsome day o' June. 

Though mair than sixty wintexs hae 

Paoied ower this head o' mine, 
A day o' June wi' cloudless skies 

Brings back days o' langsyne ; 
l2 
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APPEAL OF THE CAGED SKYLARK TO HIS OWNEB. 

The days when neither cark nor care 

Could gie the heart a stoon, 
Then baimies may ye lang enjoy 

The sunny month o' June. 



APPEAL OF THE CAGED SKYLAEK TO HIS OWNER 

Oh ! master, could you know such deep despondency I feel 
When seemingly I cheerful sing, what longings o'er me steal ; 
The pigeon, sparrow, and the jay, all songless though they be, 
While perched upon the dingy roof, still feel that they are firee. 

Immured within my prison walls, I grieve from day to day 
For meadows daisy-decked, and fields from cities far away, 
Beneath a cloudless azure sky to level all day long. 
Amid my peaceful native haunts to warble forth my song. 

I yearn to see the hill-bound lake, where mirrored on its breast) 
The shadows of the willow, sedge, and rush are seen to rest ; 
I long to hear the little brook that murmurs through the vale, 
Or leaves of forests and of flowers that whisper in the gale. 

No more I feel the morning dews refresh my dappled wing 
As upward from my lowly nest to meet the dawn I spring ; 
No more I see the sheltering grass luxuriant round me grow, 
Nor hear the cheerful hind in spring when whistling at hi' 
plough. 

Alas ! where are my little ones, and where my widowed mate ? 

By them perhaps I am forgot, but I can ne'er forget 

Or might it be — what maddening thoughts my fancies wild pU 

sue — 
For aught I know they, like myself, perhaps are captives tea 
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O ! was it riglit 'mid happy scenes to place the hidden snare, 
"When seeking for my callow brood, what i^ankind well could 
spare 1 

"Was it magnanimous to thrall a creature such as me, 

Created by the God ye fear for ever to be free 1 

His fiat was when from his hand the breath of life was given — 
" Let man dominion have o'er all my creatures under heaven f 
And He who marks the sparrow's fall is merciful as just, 
l^op meant man ever should usurp what man still values most. 

Thy roof perhaps may yield to me a shelter from the blast. 
Thy hand provide me food, yet I can ne'er forget the past. 
But I would rather hunger brook, or cower upon the hill. 
With tempests pouring forth their wratli, than be a captive stilL 

Think ye the song which meets your ear can blended be with 

mirth 
Such as the one in former days I poured in freedom forth 1 
Think ye can happiness be his, or captive sing like he. 
Who never knew a despot's power nor pined in slavery 1 

Bethink thee, should some tyrant power presume to tear thee 

from 
All that on earth ye dearly prize, thy liberty and home ; 
Bethink thee how the heart must grieve, must wither and decay. 
From all ye love an exile made, and hope is fled away. 

Then, master, deign to let me seek my native wilds among 
The joys of former days, and I will sing thee freedom's song ; 
While all the feathered choristers will emulate the theme, 
And prove such clemency to be a nobleness supreme. 



THE WEIRD OF SIR RANALD. 

[Thebb existed at one time a tndttioii* ngarding a dxiad up gprii 
f otrntain on the hill of Olasoal, in the parish of Towie, to the effect 
from the peculiar properties of its 'wpv.ters^ those who drank daily o£ i 
should live as long as it flowed. There was also said to be at one time a 
ereotiott of stonework beside the well, which, when viewed' frron a AHs 
assumed tlw ftppttanmoe of a stalwart man with a dog at kki eeA.) 

Sir Ranald wore a wizard charm, 

And, destined by a star, 
Wasaaifo from dther death, os harm 

Jn tempest, chase, or war. 

A seer predicted at his birth, 

B^ond life's comman span 
That he unharmed should live on earth, 

While Gulwer's waters ran. 

The Bi^ a ehain of fisiiry gold 

Around Sir Ranald threw ; 
And 8^, " In danger be thou bold, 

And oft thy age renew. 

« Drink daily but a single draught 
. Of Culwer's sainted well ; 
Then fear nor sword nor feathered shaft, 
ISar wolf nor lightemng fslL" 

Unfettered as the mountain wind 

He up to manhood grew, 
And was by peer and plodding hind 

Unknown and loved by few. 
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He wase^Bo hBntSdeitf mupiBy or maiV 

No 8woid was on Ibm thigh. 
Yet skmtastlMaftKiirere seen to foaE 

Beneath his dazk VLmt eye. 

WheiL ttoTiOB the gnoded oaks would; tiar, 

Oi lightening sear the soil, 
He^stood, whiles othi^ra quaked witLter, 

Unmoved amid the: broiL 

Whok down, came plnxKbezmg oatnaulioides 

To steal the herds away, 
Sir Banald'a Ranees faroke their swoids, 

And filled them with dismay. 

He waved his hand, and to^ the gcannd 

The foe fell in despair ; 
He spimied the hunfaer and the hound 

Which traced him. to his bur. 

Ms hound, Bridone, of largest sise, 

With hair of shaggy black — 
The only thing he seemed to priae — 

Was evef on his track. 

And. thna he; Hved from year to year, 

A hermit on the wild — 
No Mend to love, no foe to fear, 

No moitheiv vdfe, or child. 

The oldest potriaidi could relate 

How he at least had known 
&ac Banald JauTBo^ yeais, and yet 

He seemed so older grown. 
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His hair as then was raven black, 

His eagle eye as keen, 
His foot as sure on mountain track. 

As it had ever been. 

Such gifts made him to be revered 
By those he dwelt beside ; 

Still, he by friend and foe was feared 
O'er all the country wide. 

He sowed and reaped his crops alone — 
No stranger broke his bread ; 

And when he journeyed every one 
Within their houses fled. 

No smoke was seen to issue from 

His lonely hearth by day ; 
What was within his dismal home 
No living soul could say. 

When summer drought had parched the £ 

Or winter torrents fell, 
He up the hill was seen to toil 

To drink at Culwer's well 

There like a statute he would stand, 
And watch the bubbling spring, 

Until the pines would o'er the land 
The lengthened shadows fling. 

His age no living man could guess. 
No sign there was to tell ; 

But men remarked the stream grew less 
That flowed from Culwer's well. 
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His visits were more frequent now, 

And longer was his stay ; 
Some thought more wrinkled was his biow, 

And mixed his hair with grey. 

T was plain he and his faithful hound 

Grew older ; — then arose 
A rumour that *t would now be found 

This weird was near a close. 

Time sped ; and still Sir Eanald sought 

The spring from year to year, 
Until one burning summer's drought 

Dried up its waters clear. 

The shuddering peasant now would shun 

The dreaded spot with care. 
And saw from dawn to setting sun 

Sir Eanald standing there. 

For doubtless at St. Culwer*s well. 

He and his hound, Eridone, 
Had trembling watched the water fail, 

Ere they were turned to stone. 



HE HUNGRY MAN AND THE PLANTS. 

A FABLE. 

While humble Virtue oft unknown 
Conceals its merits from our views. 

In bold relief is bravely shown 
The arts which Worthlessness pursues ; 
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And Moiat Gcodnesa ofk letdxea 

Nor courts the guerdon of applftttse 
Bb meiifea, while Intrigue defloes 

A £une it ftom the^ cisedxilaiift dsttva 
But when the two, together brought, 

Ai»r tttstedy then it is set forth 
That one is base and good for nought, 

The. other of intrinsic worth. 

A hungry man once searched for food 
In field! and meadow, plain and wood. 
Examined alL the herbs and plants 
Which sdghtsupfdy corporeal wants. 
Each proffered zealously their aid,^ 
Their virtues and their claims displayed 
So glowingly — ^tradition saith — 
That antidotes to pain and death 
One had supposed each to hava been. 
The competition was so keen. 

The dock was first to silence break, 
And of his fertile nature spake, 
Which over all the earth was spread — 
He doubtless, was designed for breadi — 
" Besides," said he, " my leaves appear 
So fresh a great part of the year." 

The man uprooted from the soil 

What cost so little search and toil, 

And thought that what so wholesome look 

Must palatsU^le be if cooked. 

He- ate, but found it dry and tough. 

Then cried in anger, " Sure enough, 
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Thdai^ UTiiw il yaa.Mgy h^ 
Yoxx 4^ oo iivmEC find witlL me, 
For, like ilia His wa caxinot cme, 
Though widelj apxeady we must endure, 
Thou-azt for taate no stomacLmeat," 
So threw Ite iBiefl» into tha street 

Once more he sought the verdant field. 
Which somethimg to his taste might yield. 
A stately fkinlflftk bramching wide, 
Puffed up with forwardness and pride, 
Solidtoua of place and fame, 
With confidence thus urged his claim — 
" Behold," said he, *' my growUi and size, 
My many sproutsr— how straight I rise ; . 

Then mark the other weeds around. 
Which only creep along the groxEnd. 
I, formed so comely, must be good 
For those lack nourishment and food. 
It least I know it is my wish. 
To form for all a savoury dish ; 
And, cooked with care, I feel secure, 
I'd please the greatest epicure." 

The man, duped with such specious lant, 
Took home, and soaked the noxioos plant ; 
But as he ate, so sick he grew 
No more the feast he could pursue, 
And then its smell could only serve 
To fret his keen olfactory nerve 
He thus with pains and sickness pressed 
The nauseous weed he thus addressed — - 
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'' One good old maxun, long has told. 
That, * All that glitters is not gold ;' 
Your strange loquacity imposed, 
On one already so disposed 
To take what victuals he could gain, 
To ease his hunger and his pain, 
So took in confidence what might 
Have been his bane this very night, 
Go, base narcotic, you, at least. 
Are neither food for man nor beast" 

The man again went forth to seek 
For food, and saw a Colewort meek — 
A puny thing, no one could praise, 
. Which courted neither name nor gaze. 
But blushed its presence to intrude. 
Till asked if it was fit for food, 
When modestly it, in reply. 
Said diffidently, " please to try." 

He cooked the plant, and found it good — 
A wholesome, safe, and savoury food ; 
Removed it from its native soil. 
Improved its state by care and toil. 
Till, by degrees, it gained a place 
Among the luxuries of our race. 
While both the Dock aud Hemlock stand 
As exiles from his board and land. 
And thus, although the Worthless claim 
A flimsy, evanescent name, 
Real Moral Worth a structure rears 
Which firmly stands the te,at of years. 



A MOTHEE'S LOVK 

3 a love upon eartli — and there is not another, 
jver can die — 'tis the love of a mother. 

friends- and relations forgetful may prove, 
ence and time only strengthens her love, 
ae moment her infants have drawn the first breath, 
time that she closes her eyelids in death, 

or in sorrow, whate'er is their lot — 
aess or health, they are never foigot. 
usband, and father, or sister and brother, 
7e — but they never can love like a mother. 

[7orld as outcasts her offspring should deem, 
ive virtues to her every fault can redeem ; • 

I brave all its scorn, and use in her need 
lage that only a mother can plead. 

L all should renounce them, for them she would live, 

he will stand to forget and forgive — 

ly virtuous 1 then she in their happiness shares — 

y crime-stained 1 they still have the aid of her prayers ; 

3ude even itself cannot smother 

iven-bom love in the breast of a mother. 

[g she smooths down their pillow in sickness, 

II watches o'er them with patience and meekness — 
nnur she utters — no sleep shuts her eyes, 

r hand both their food and their medicine supplies. 

enderest care fail her idols to save, 

seeping, alone she is found at their grave ; 

lie objects of all her solicitude riven 

3nt request is to join them in heaven. 

link ye that love can be found in another 

nt as glows in the heart of a mother. 



THE HEATHER BELL 

Although the lands where giows Uie vine 

May smile 'neath milder skies ; 
Be Scotia's heathj xnoYUitaiiis zoine^^ 

They're fedier to my eyes. 
Her ragged steeps and silyer lakefv 

Each rock and dingly deU ; 
Give me — give me the land o' cakes. 

Where blooms the heather belL 

Though gayer birds of sweeter song, 

O'er brighter lands may float, 
To Scotia's wilds and woods belong 

The thrush with mellow note ; 
The eagle's scream which echo wakes 

In glen and silent vale ; 
Give me — give me the land o' cakeo^ 

Where blooms the heather belL 

Though where the Ganges' waters gleu^i 

The lotus flower wo see — 
The daisy by my native stream 

Hath dearer charms for ma 
The broom which every valley decks. 

For me still bears a spell ; 
Give me— give me the land o' cakes 

Where blooms the lieath^ beU. 

Though lofiy domes and mmA$rm rise 

On India's burning strand, 
And gilded tmxets kiss the stiee 

O'er all that wondrous land. 
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The hamlet hid unang the btakeg, 

Where I was -wont to dwell, 
Give me — give me the land o* cakes, 

Where grows the heather bell 



TO AN OLD SWOED. 

Wh£Be is the «h^1il> that shielded ^^*^ 
When £baa wert deax and bright 1 

And where the hand that wielded liies 
When in the liostQe £ght i 

Unmsted^ whan thj edge was keen, 

And in thj poristme pride, 
ISigr kxdcs bespeaks thee to have been 

Some gallant soldies^s bride. 

Was it on Scotia's sterile soil, 

Or Albion's fertile land, 
Thou dadi'd amid the wamng l»eil 

A noble, trusty bzaud ? 

Didst thou at Chevy's bloody Chase 

Attend a Percy's cry ; 
Or, with a Douglas, didst thou|;race 

A clansman's kilted thigh ? 

When England's rival roses bled, 

On Bosworth's fatal field. 
Didst thou the crooked tyrant aid, 

Or help to Henry yield 1 
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Or, was a holier duty thine, 
Where lowered a pagan gloom, 

To be^ the cross to Palestine, 
Or guard the holy tomb 1 

Would thou couldst tell me, rusty blade. 

Although the wish is vain, 
How many widows thou hast made, 

How many fathers slain 1 

How many brothers fell beneath 
The deadly, murderous stroke ; 

How many lovers ceased to breathe. 
How many hearts were broke ) 

But all conjectures now are vain, 

Tpijpie thy history 's lost ; 
I ne'er shall know what monarch's reign 

Could of thy actions boasi 

Perhaps in old Monkbams'* store 
For centuries thou hast hung. 

And never drank of human gore, 
Or on a helmet rung. 



♦ Sir Walter Scott'B " Ai^tiquary.' 



NAE MAIE AGAIN WE'LL MEET. 

AiB — " Oh, why left I my hame. 

Nab mair again we'll meet, 

At gloamin's dusky hour, 
For I hae felt a pang 

That death can only cure. 
And ye hae wrung a heart 

That your^s would ever been, 
But I lo*e ye still the same. 

Though ye beguiled me, Jean. 

The lintie and the thrush 

Sing sweetly frae the tree, 
Wi' laVrocks in the sky. 

But they sing nae song for me. 
For my throbbin' head is sair, 

And my heart is cauld as stane ; 
A* my waes will soon be o*er. 

Yet I forgie ye, Jean. 

I think upon the time 

I met ye in the grove ; 
Ye sweetly smiled on me 

As I told ye tales o' love. 
I thought ye ne'er would change 
While the moutain pine grew green, 
^For ye vowed ye would be mine, 
•\ ' But ye deceived me, Jean. 

H 
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Let mem'iy daim a tear, 

If in your bosom fair 
Ae spark o' former love 

For me still lingers there, 
VH/m^oAj' spirit shttUliAs^MMMb*- 

And when death has dos'd my e'en, 
WiU ye'look np^n my'grairfel— 

Or think upon me, Jean? 



TO M- 

Mabt sings baith swenet and cleaB^f*^' 
She has lo'ed me lang sincerely — 

Fairer &ce or fonder htort 

I ne'er could meet oor lo?e uttib^data^i 

Her charming' Yoice^ her warbling tiotMH 
Inspire the heart in ilk^.m^aAtise-; 

The sang that^ swellb^ the lintieVi thsol^i 
Can never gi& me half sic pleasure; 

Her face unfolds health's purest glow. 
Her lips the rosebud's opening; bkaJMOn). 

And whiter than the mountain anow' 
Is lovely Mary's giiilele(efS'bosc))m»< 

I see, wheoifi^eir myMary ^milea^ 
Upon: her cheek a dinKple bekdny ;: 

And, thoughtless o' ita winning-. wile% 
She steals and? wounded th^'bduDid a^mony. 



TO A DAiax* l|i9r 



I see herat the'dawnin' gray 

Trip awie the kiiowe as licht 's a fisiiij;, 
Then, at the dewy dose o' day, 

At Cardea's howe I meet my Maiy, 

For, she sings sae sweet and clearly — 
And shalo'es me sae sincerely — 

Fairer fiace or fonder heart 

I ne'er could find or lo'e sae dearly. 



TO A DAISY, 

OBOWING ON A HUMBLE GRAVE IN THE SFITAL 
BUBTING-GROUND. 

Was it a child or parent's hand 

That planted thee, sweet floVret,. here 1 
Tombs of the great ! — can ye command 

A proof of sorrow more sincere 1 
Perhaps the widow placed thee here, 

A simple mark to feed her grie^ 
Where oft she drops the silent tear 

That gives her bursting heart relief 

Or might it be 1 — Oh, yes ! it might — 

Although we judge the world severe^ — 
Perhaps you are the beacon light 

Which guides the foot of friendship here ! 
Perhaps you are some lover's care, 

Who. placed thee here to bloom and grow, 
Who, when he views thy blossoms jBair,. 

Thinks upon, her who sleeps balow. ! 
m2 
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But whether child's or parent's hand — 

"Wife, Mend, or lover's placed thee here ; 
The sculptured um cannot command 

One tear of sorrow more sincere. 
May no rude hand, sweet flower ! presume 

To rashly pluck, but rather spare 
Thee, unmolested, long to bloom — 

The mourner's &ir remembrancer ! 



WOMAN— WHAT IS SHEl 

Woman is the feirest creature 

E'er came from her Maker's hand ; 

But a problem in her nature 
Man can never understand. 

She it is who keeps the portals 
Lead to wretchedness or bliss ; 

Pity she should rank with mortals. 
Yet possess such power as this. 

If beloved, her love ne'er changes 
Till she draws her latest breath ; 

But, if spumed, her dire revenge is 
Dark as hell and strong as death. 

Still she bears a charm about her — 
Thus though passion leads her on, 

Man could never do without her, 
For he could not live alone. 
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Trae, the bachelors are creatures 

May resist her power awhile ; 
But are Nature's misformed features, 

Scarce worth woman's frown or smile 1 

Whatsoe'er his grade or station, 

Without woman, man would feel 
like a blank upon creation, 

For she cheers in woe or weaL 

It is she that prompts to duty — 

Heroes' breasts with valour fills ; 
And when kindly nursed by beauty. 

Sickness loses half its ills. 

She's the pilot whose assistance 

Guides our bark o'er life's rude wave ; 

First to welcome our existence — 
Last to shroud us for the grave. 



MARY GRAHAME. 

When gloamin' gathers on the muir, 

And mist comes owre the hill — 
When naething wakes the silent night, 

But some bit brattlin' rill, 
Or ewe that 's bleatin' in the feuld 

To wile her lammie hame, 
I lanely stray to think on you, 

My bonnie Mary Grahame, 



When bat a baimie, young and &ir, 

Upon your mither's knee, 
The reddest gowans I wad pu' 

And bring them a' to thee ; 
Then ye wad gae to me a kiss, 

And look sae blythe and fain, 
Fve often thought sinsync that ye 

Some day wad be my ain. 

In summer days I carried you 

Owre bumie, ditch, and dyke ; 
I brought ye rashes frae the bog, 

And honey frae the byke. 
And as ye toddled at my foot, 

I watch'd ye mony a day. 
Lest ye might tummel i' the bum, 

Or fa* out owre the brae. 

I brought ye tansies frae the ka, 

And cowslips frae the braes ; 
The clustered hazel frae the glen. 

And clam' 4he banks for slaes. 
Wi' flowers I decked ye, and for beads 

The hips and rowans strung ; 
And then, to wile away the hours, 

My simple lays I sung. 

I led ye to the greenest howes, 

"Where grew the bonniest broom ; 
I loot ye see the lintie's nest, 

And pu'd the hawthorn's bloom. 
Frae loch and bum I brought ye trout 

Blaeberries frae the glade ; 
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^And when the evemn' dew wad &,\ 
I loVd ye in my plaid. 

lut now that ye're a woman grown, 

Wf i hlashes om your .ch^ek, 
Te shun me balth at kirkraud Jed]^ 

And -didna look nor speak. 
Ye surely canna^ hae forgot 

The days that we hae seen ; 
For I wad £un be juntas dear 

To you as I hae been. 

At times I hae the hopeless wish, 

,Thae days could yet oome back — 
For gin ye look unkin' on me 

I doot my heart will brak. 
But wad ye gae me ae sweet .Qgg3||), 

Sic as I got langsyne, 
I still wad live in hopes that ye 

Might aiblins yet be mine. 

Fve neither farm nor furrowed Ian* — 

Tve neither horse nor cow, 
But I've a heart that's rich in loya-- 

A heart baith leal and true. 
And were ye mine, I ne'er wad, sigh 

Fx)r gowd, or gear, or fame ; 
But live in love and sweet content 

Wi' thee, ,dear Mary Qrahame, 



MY HAME. 

Although I canna boast o* wealth. 

An' hamely is my cot, 
Still, if I am but blest wi' health, 

I love the humble spot ; 
The winter nicht I never tire, 

For monie a merry game 
My baimies play aroun' tlie fire, 

Which gars me love my hame. 

When comin' hame baith cauld an' wat, 

Out comes ilk baimie dear, 
Ane taks my staff, an' ane my hat, 

Anither sets my chair. 
My wife taks aff my dreepin' coat, 

An' stiis the cheerfu' flame, 
Then in my heart I bless the spot, 

An' prize my humble hame. 

I wonder aften to mysel', 

When seated by the fire. 
How workin' men should liquor love, 

Or club-room joys desire. 
For when their hard-earn'd shiUin's spent, 

They sneak awa wi' shame ; 
Next momin' sees the fools repent. 

An' gars them think o' hame. 



THE POSTMAN. 

To lofty mansion, and to cottage low, 

I am the harbinger of joy or woe ; 

To some with smiles I am a welcome guest, 

While others frowTiing my approach detest. 

I news and tidings bear from every land. 

With frowns and favours fresh from fortune's hand ; 

I may bring that which makes the rich man poor, 

Yet bring these riches to the beggar's door. 

The wished-for prize — the long-expected wealth — 

The maiden's troth — the absent husband's health — 

The speculation good — the lover's faith — 

The son's promotion— the incumbent's death. 

And in my bag, mixed up with these, you'll find 

The little ills that often vex mankind — 

The bankrupt's ruin, and the broken vow — 

The fatal shipwreck, and the murderer's blow. 

With aU the passions— rage, revenge, and tears, 

Black melancholy, blasted hopes and fears ; 

The dunning bill — the challenge and the hoax — 

With aU the plagues of Old Pandora's box. 



STILL PURSUE. 

Wbile blessed with youth and strength. 
Still pursue. 

Life is short at utmost length. 

Still pursue ; 
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Then whate'er incites your mind, 

Never, never lag behind, 

And success at last you'll find — 

Still pursue. 

While life holds hope is there — 

StiU puisne ; 
Never yield to bleak despair, 

But puisae. 
Set to right what may be wrong. 
And with vigour push along, 
Though but weak you will grow .vioMpgr- 
Still imoBiie. 

Though you £a.il and £a.il again, 

Siall piurs»«, 
Xet that never give you pain, 

But ipmfue. 
What is broken quickly mend. 
To the wheel your shoulder lend, 
.And with truth true honour blend, 
Andii 



Keep the goal that ye would gain 

Still in view, 
Leave no bypaths in your train 

Trod by you. 
Let no specious arts prevail 
Which might after pains entail. 
And your efforts cannot fail — 

Thenpomie, 



THE BISHOP'S CUESE; 

OB, THE RAT OF ST. MABT's AISLE. 



) accurate and faithful historian than either Kennedy or Thorn, I 
explain sombthing which has not a little puzzled the Antiquaries, 
Why and for what reason was the stone rat placed over the Chapel of 
ury, on the east gahle of the Old Church of SSt. Nicholas. 

The bishop of St. Nicholas 

Keclined in his chair, 
And old Adam Chyne 

The sacristan was there. 

And his reverend fece 

Wore an angry look, 
lAs he called for a candle, 

A bell, and a book. 

He stamped with his foot, 

And he summoned the choir, 
With bald-headed monk, 

And bare-footed friar. 

Each tinkling sound 

Of his silver bell, 
Brought deacon, or novice, 

Or serf, from his celL 

Full humbly they stooped 

At the feet of his grace. 
When -he frowned on them aU 

Withnnath on his face. 
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Then he solemnly stroked 
His grissled beard, 

And accusingly said, 

" What is this I have hearri. 

" Swom guardians are ye 
Of the things of the church, 

Yet eat well, and drink well. 
And sleep in the porch. 

" Fit watchmen and warders. 
By night and by day. 

Yet fail in your duties 
To watch and to pray. 

" But anger I love not. 
And chiding I hate ; 

Have you been in our orchard. 
My brethren, of late ? 

" Ye doubtless hae seen. 
As ye passed by the stile 

At the nethergate wall. 
By Saint Mary's aisle, 

" Three apple trees growing, 
Eight pleasant to see, 

Which William of Mortlach 
Presented to me. 

" I have carefully watched 
Them their blossoms unfold, 

And with pleasure have looked 
On their apples like gold," 
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His brows grew mere gloomy 

And dark as lie spoke — 
" These apples are stolen, 

The branches are broke. 

" Such sacrilege merits 

The torments of hell, 
And I cnrse him with candle, 

With book, and with belL 

" May he lack, when alive, 

Both of water and bread. 
And conscience torment him 

Until he is dead. 

" May his flesh and his sinews 

Be torn from his bones 
By rats, and may none 

Hear his last dying groans. 

" And to him who refuses 

Assistance to lend 
To find out the reiver, 

My curse shall extend. 

" Then see that ye find him, 

By hook or by crook. 
Else I'll curse ye by candle, 

By bell, and by book." 

Then he rose and he left them 

In dreadful surprise. 
And they all wrung their hands, 

And they turned up their eyes. 
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Some mused and some matteond^ 
And some seemed in; gne£, 

But all seemed determined 
To find out the tliie£ 

Such watching and vigils 
There never was seen — 

Such paters and credos 
There never had been — 

Such kneeling and crossing 
In aisle and in porch« 

Has seldom been seen 
In St. Nicholas Church. 

They fasted a week, 

Then the secret came out — 

Friar David had foimd 
Who had stolen the fruit. 

For St Nicholas had come 
In a dream to the friar, 

And told him the thief was 
A boy of the choir. 

They searched all the cells. 

And they found among straw 
All the fruit in the bed 
Of young Gregory Law. 

"Who was banned by the biahop, 
And flogged at the stile, 
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Then confined in the vault* 
'Keath St Mary's aisle. 

Lacking food three long days 

By a chain he was bound, 
And the fourth there was only 

A skeleton found. 

All were struck with surprise 

At the terrible curse ; 
But David the firiar 

Was smotewith r^norse. 

For 't was he stole the fruit, 

Which he hid in the straw 
In the bed of the cell 

Of poor Gregory Law. 

No more would he pray 

La. St Mary's aisle ; 
No more by the orchard 

He went, or the stile. 

Day brought him no pleasure — 

Night brought him no rest ; 
At last to the bishop 

His crime he confessed. 

Who, for his repentance, 
At once was resolved 



IS the publio soup kitohen for a number of- yean. Thinkol a 
burial ground. Faugh ! 
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On removing the curse, 
And have him absolved. 

He in sanctity died, but 
They found in the mom, 

His flesh by the rats from 
His bones had been torn. 

The Consistory all with 
Long prayers were hoarse, 

That they might be preserved 
From the terrible curse. 

And the bishop, to prove 
He the friar did assoil. 

Placed a rat made of stone* 
On St. Mary's aisle. 



WHAT OF THE ISTIGHT 1 

While rambling through the city 
In the silent hours of night, 

From many a curtained window 
I perceive a dubious light. 

I contemplate the causes 

Those have who vigils keep ; 

Why they waste the midnight taper- 
Hours that sacred are to sleep. 



* Thousands, I doubt not, will recollect upon the fat out JErom Btone^ 
the current tradition regarding it. 
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I speculate what sorrows, 

What solicitudes are there ; 
What dismal sighs and sickness — 

Crushed affections — bleak despair ! 

How many sleepless eyelids ; 

How many unquiet fears ; 
How many pillows moistened 

With contrition's bitter tears. 

I hear a puling infant — 

Nature's spotless little page, 
Unconscious of existence — 

Just begun life's pilgrimage. 

I see the strong man writhing 

With unmitigated pain ; 
Wishing — praying is was morning, 

To wish for eve again. 

I see the sire expiring 

With a pulse uncertain — slow — 
Struggling with the grizzly tyrant, 

Taking leave of all below. 

See yon feeble girl reclining, 

So wan and yet so fair ; 
So patient — uncomplaining. 

Sure a broken heart is there ! 

Mark her tempter^s secret anguish. 

Where is now his vaunting boast 1 
He glares as if his eyeballs 

Saw his helpless victim's ghost 1 
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In tliat crimson-cnrtaixied pailoTir 
Where seems all so lifeless — Btill, 

See a thouglitful meichant plodding 
•How torneet the dreaded Bill. 

In yon garret^ dimly lighted, 
Gloats a niggard o'er his store ; 

Or some student deeply poring 
O'er the page of ancient lore. 

One, I see, whose bnsy fingers, 
On a dress her needle plies ; 

But her burning brow is aching. 
Dull and languid are her eyes. 

Doubtless, she is little dreaming. 
Who that costly dress may wear ; 

Every seam may cost some tearnliopS) 
Every stich some rankling oare. 

Now, another scene arrests me. 
Sounds of laughter meet my ear, 

Mixed with song — ^and dance, and nmsiG^ 
Tells a wedding feast is here. 

And the bride all smiles and joyous, 
Dressed in robes like mountain snow ; 

While the clustering orange blossoms 
Look so graceM on her brow. 

How the bridegroom fondly gases 
On her &lcq with looks of love ; 

Oh ! that such endearments. often 
So.fleeting.aUfihould prove. 
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' Bat I look into their dwelling, 

"When a few short years transpire ; 
Thiers a female, lonely, weeping, 

Sits heside a scanty fire. 

Sleeping in that cheerless chamher. 

Children, ragged, squalid, spare — 
TeU a tale of sad endurance, 

For the drunkard's home is there. 

Discordant clamours echo 

Through the silence of the street, 
For in yonder stew and brothel 

Beckless youth and strumpet meet. 



I the pride of trustful parents, 
Which they so profoundly prize. 
Their health and strength enervate — 
Vice's fruitless sacrifice. 

Now, I hear a joyful greeting, 
Not unmixed with grateful tears ; 

'Tia a son and mother meeting, 
Afber many anxious years. 

She mutters thanks to Heaven 
(While she scans his manly form). 

For preserving him from danger 
'Mid the tempest and the storm. 

.Thus, both strange conceits and fancies 
From my brain in numbers teem ; 

But, as daylight now is breaking. 
It breaks up my waking dream. 

n2 



THE SILLEK MAKBIAGE.* 

In a County weel scattered wi' hOlocks and caimfl^ 

Where the chain o' the Grampians slopes to the sea- 
An' the fowk are renowned as the men o' the Meams-* 

Stan's the parish o' Nigg, near the moa' o' the Dea 
There lived an auld wifie o' seventy an' twa — 

A couthie wee hody, tho' stoopin' twa fsrald — 
Half a century sinsyne, as tradition can shaw, 

Kent weel through the country as hlythe Kelly Auld. 

She joket wi' youngsters, an' played wi' the weans. 

Though wrinkl'd and yellow wi' age was hep fece, 
For she was as wanton's a quean in her teens. 

An' the wifie was come o' the white-fisher race. 
She min't upon Cumberland's troops gaen south 

Wi' their hraw cocket hats, an' demeanour sae batdd. 
An' liket to crack o' the scenes o' her youth, 

Yet a maiden unmarried was gay Nelly Auld. 

The toun's-fowk on Mayday gaed crowdin' in flocks — 
Lads an' lasses in hunners, 'twas just like a £ur — 

Seekin' fun o'er at Torry or dulse at the rocks, 
Climbin' through at the Needle or Brig o' ae Hair. 

They gather'd the badderlock, buckie, an' wilk, 

Syne away o'er the rocks an' the hillocks they crawl'd, 



* "Siller Marriages" were introduced into Scotland by the Danes, i 
Denmark, they are practised, at the present day, in the foUowing manners 
When a couple are to be married, the guests come uninvited, each biingil 
some useful article towards assisting the contracting parties ; and, should i 
couple live as long as their twenty-fifth anniversary, it is called the '* Sib 
Marriage,*' when each guest brings either a silver coin or spoon, ko. It i^ 
outlive the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage, it is called the '* Geld 
Marriage," when the same ceremony is repeated. 
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I <<tt pertans at Bumbanks, an' whisky an' millr^ 
Or a diap o* Geneva fiae kin' 'Nelly Anld. 

<le feck o' onr gentry frequentit her house, 

For brawly they kent wi' the canty auld body, 
^though Provost or Pauper they wad get a bouse, 

Aa she had quite a talent at mixin' o' toddy. 
JL set o' dioll chiels, on a fine afternoon, 

Wad fdddle an' drink till they a' were keelhaul'd, 
Kor yet dream, nor think, o' retumin' to toun,' 
But sleep i' the bam o' dean NeUy Auld. 

Smu^rt gin was in fashion, an', what wad ye think, 

The auld gill was fcippence, an' Alister Eobb, 
A hale winter nicht on a sixpence could drink, 

-An' said he wad drink himseK rich by the job. 
Ae nicht that a core o' our nabobs were there, 

They proposed i' their fun, as the story is tauld, 
To Alister, tho' he was threescore an' mair, 

A marriage between him an' auld Nelly Auld. 

Nelly giggl'd an' leuch like a lassie o' twenty — 

Next week was agreed on to finish the rig ; 
An' Alister blin'-fa' said he was content aye, 

Sae they bookit them baith in the Kirktown o' Nigg. 
Siller marriages fifty years syne war in vogue ; 

Uka guest brought an offerin,' with which they install'd 
The pair — wha provided the meat an' the grog — 

An' sic was the wedding o' wee NeUy Auld. 

Ciowdis oam fcae the country, an' crowds &ae the toun ; 

My mither heard lang lizzy Webster declare 
Xhat some gaed a shillin', an' ithers a croim. 

Ail' countit owre four hunner couples an mair. 
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An anker o' gin in a tub was made punch — 

They drank helter-skelter to keep out the cauld .;: 

A hail rostit stirkie there was for a lunch, 
To adorn the marriage o' braw Nelly Auldi 1 

Clinchie Elake, wi* his fiddle, was in frae White6trq>GB^-* 

Frae the lord to the beggar a* classes were seen ; 
Eobbie Jack an* his son frae Dalmaick wi' their pipes^<- 

Sic a weddin* in Mearnshire never had been.. 
A' distinction an' difference were lost at the feastf-— * 

Sic dancin' an* drinkin' had never been pall'd. 
And they daff'd till the sun was far up in the east. 

Then they beddet the bridegroom an' dearl^eil^. AulcL.. 

Sic a scene the bricht morning presented to vierw»— 

The lads wi' their nankins a' dubbit an' torn y 
By dykesides in dozens, baith sleepin' an' fou, 

Were lasses whase gowns lookit unco forlbm; 
Some were sensible drunk, an' their conduct reviewQd^*^> 

Some quarrelled, an' fought, an' each other niaui^d«-«*« 
Some drunk were as pipers, an' coukit an' spewed, 

An' some cursed the marriage o' wee Nelly Auld.. 

But Nelly car'd little for blessin' or ban- — 

It was generally thocht that the body was rich->!^'- 
An' happy, at last, she had gotten a man, 

Her braw siller maiTiage had gaen her a hifcck 
Be that as it may, it is plain to be seen, 

Wi' horses, an' cattle, an' sheep in their fauld, 
Her nephews are a' muckle farmers at Skene, 

An' may weel bless the marriage o' auld Ne%:Axildi;; 



* The M of H , and other scions of nobility were preeent at i 

oeremony. 



THE NAEEOW WYBT' EBAY. 

" Hdelan* Donald Idsa't Kiify^. 

Hielan' Donald kiss't her fine, 
Hielan' Donald kias't Kitty 

Oomia-ldinnigh tlie Narrow "WynV" 

THBBsrwasa maid in Abeideeoi. 

Her like je never saw, 
Whase feu^e an' shape might giaoe aQUeen, 

Her name was Eitly Shaw. 

Wheie King Street stan's, twa centmifla back 

Her father,, frae the Toun, 
0' some four acres held a tack 

For three merks an' a croon^ 

Her mither was a breweter wife, 

An' dealt in hame-made ale, 
They lo'ed their dochter as thwr.lifer— 

They hadna but herser. 

A'body gazed on Kitty's face. 

As she stood at the door, 
Besides she had, wha sought. her ^uod, 

0' lads at least a score. 

We wererefbrmin' thenia-days, 

An' sanctly fowk wad. frown 
To see a maiden get sic piaiae 

In sic a godlie town. 
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Auld Andro' Cant was pourm' wiath 
On them wha dealt in drink, 

An' said that they were on the path 
That led to Satan's sink. 

A good Episcopalian man, 
Without a crack or flaw. 

Which made him subject to the ban, 
Was honest Sandy Shaw. 



There stood an outside flicht o' stairs 
Down in the Narrow Wyn*, 

Where Kitty Camie sell't her wares. 
As mony a ane will min\ 

Upon these stairs, on simmer nichts. 
Fierce Andro' Cant wad teach. 

An' crowds o' grave or losel wichts 
Wad come to hear him pr^cL 

Ae nicht, when layin' down the law 

0' Reformation meet. 
He pointed out whare Kitty Shaw 

Was standin' on the street. 

Wr risin' wrath his han' he shaks — 

" Observe that Jezabel, 
'T is siclike agents Satan taks 
. To lead the saints to h — . 

" Oh that sic wanton limmers dare 
Bring scandal on our cause — 

A base recusant family are 
These Nonconforming Shaws. 
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" Wi' dods lat her be pelted hame, 

Till £rae her sins she torn, 
Her lovers be held up to shame, 

An' dookit in the Bum." 

(Our toun is noted for sic jobs, 

As ane may daily see.) 
Sae Kitty was beset wi' mobs. 

An' clodded shamefully. 

Unmanly like they tore her claise. 

An*, in their bigot heat, 
They blacken'd a' her bonnie face 

Wr mud fpae aff the street 

A Hielan' callant, Donald Neil, 

Wha stood beneath the stair, 
A Nonconformin' stalwart chiel, 

Beheld the hale afifair. 

To see the lassie he was laith 

Sae handled and misused, 
He swore a dreadfa' Hielan' aith 

She shouldna be abused. 

Wr buirdly ann a passage wide 

He made amang the crowd. 
And drew a lang dirk frae his side. 

As he by Kitty stood. 

The crowd now closed aroun* the twa. 

An' roar'd an' yell'd wi' rage, 
Yet wisely keepit far awa 

Frae angry Donald's edge. 
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A Denbum litster got a smaah 
That broke his collar bane, 

A lazy wabster got a slash 
Took aff his gardie clean. 

A sutor, wha among the crew 

Was playin' aff his wit, 
Gat sic a back-han' stroke, his man' 

Frae lug to lug was slit 

Some o' the chiels gaed hirplin' hama.- 
Wf umshies on their head, 

An' some were sticket in the wame^ 
An' some were left for dead. 

Frae lane and street the crowd took.fli^^ 
An' shortly nane were seen — 

The bell was rung at ten at nicht^ . 
The Council to convene. 

Says Provost Eoberfcson, " Ye ken 
His sentence blood wha spills ; 

The Scripture saith he maun, be slain, . 
And burnt between the hills*" 



But i' the toun, upon the mom^ 
Was Neil wi' Hielan' dress, 

An' lookin' baith contempt and seom - . 
On a' the Lowlan' raca 

He oa'd them heartless Saxoncowaids^- 

An' on the causey crown 
He challenged ony sax wi' swords^ 

The best in a' the toun. 
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Jdini Jiutice, as the story goes, 

He ca'd a feckless Whig, 
Said he wad pu' the Baillie's nose. 

An' hum the Provost's wig. 

Neist Sunday, on the pnlpit stairs, 

Wi* honnet, plaid, an* kilt. 
When Andro' Cant began the prayer 

He hauldly hade him halt. 

" I publish to you a'," says he, 

" An' let there be nae strife. 
The banns between Kate Shaw an' me. 

Will mak us man an' wife." 

Nae ane forbade — he left the place — 

Gart fowk and parson stare, 
And Walter Cullen* said the grace 

Made. them a wedded pair. 

Wi' seven sons, a' stalwart duels. 

An' comely dochters three, 
The bonnie and the buirdly Neils 

Were lang kent on the Dea 



FOETY YEAES RINSYNK- 

WBSXjBSABlook back on times lang past brings strange things to/ 

our min', 
Though we are crazy carls grown since forty years sinsyne ; 



*^Tfait individtial was a sort of Vicaif of Bray, and at one time scarcely 
knew to whioh Ohuroh he belong^ 
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An' blinks will cross owre memory's track like some sweet smmy 

ray 
That struggles through the leaden sky that glooms the winter day. 
Mementoes may, like shades o' cloud which o'er the landscape 

glide. 
Eebuke the follies o' our youth, an* help to check our pride ; 
Yet dreams o' youth, like simmer suns, upon our age will shine 
An' gar our wrinkles melt in smiles like forty years sinsyne. 

When Bony, like a thunderbolt, frae Egypt to Moscow, 
Put kings an* kingdoms, popes, an' a' the warld in a low ; 
When sodgerin' was a' the go,' an' pressgangs ilka where, 
An' Jeannie Erskine wore a kilt at ilka country fair ; 
The spirit spread among the louns, an' hundreds micht be seen 
Iq hostile bands, wi' stanes an' sticks, upon the Denbum Green, 
The linties would the Corbies* charge in column an' in line, 
An' wounds an' broken heads were rife some forty years sinsyna 

We hear nae bells for victories rung as was in days o' yore, 

Nae Battery Company to fire our cannon at the shore ; 

Nae Pikemen now at Gilcomston to meet an' fecht the French, 

Nor yet a Finlayson or Tower to aid us at a pinch. 

We want Carnegie's councils now, that hawket, lucky chiel ; 

An' Bannerman has left us wha could shaw him aff sae weeL 

Nae gaucy Collieson hae we to drink the Guildry wine. 

Nor yet J.P.'s like what we had some forty years sinsyne. 

An' where are a' the laddies now that banded i' the streets, 
When Deaf Jock Shirres, Cripple Frost, an' Haballo would 
meet 1 



* At the stone fights which took place on the Denbum Green, the LintiM 
took their cognomen from the Green-^Green Linties — and the Oorl^es from 
the Corbie Well. 
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Where's fechtin' Mackie wi' his face as hlack's the ace o' spades, 
The very king o' rants an' rows, an' prince o' blusterin' blades 1 
Where now is Irish Kate, an' where is now her hopefu' son, 
Whom she would thrash to teach him how a battle should be 

won 1 
An* where the Sugar Baillie, wha sae sumptuously could dine 
Within an empty treacle cask some forty years sinsyne' 1 

Nae mair we hae lang Sergeant Whyte, nor drunken Arthur 

Sands, 
To teach us how to busk our hooks an' mak our fishin' wands ; 
Nor Hoggie Geordie, wha supplied sae mony toys an' traps, 
Nor Wallace wi* his matchless pears an' sweetly soundin' taps. 
We want the Benzies, sire an' son, wha taught us first to snare 
The spurgies wi' a trap o* bricks, an' water-wags wi' hair, 
Beside the Middens, where now stan's the Terminus an' line, 
Forenent auld Scanty Bannock's door some forty jeaia sinsyne. 

O' a' the Bow-Brig Fencibles, ye scarce would see a loun, 
An' what remain are strangers now even in their native town. 
Sic changes hae ta'en place where we our hours were wont to 

spen', 
That whiles their real identity we're at a loss to ken ; 
For where 's the Eake an' Pintler now, an* where our Blackie's 

Pot, 
Our Fisher Eow, an' Mautmill Brig, an' mony a weel-kent 

spot; 
Nae mair we Sandy Lyon see, nor yet his herd o' swine, 
That keepit sic a stech and stink some forty years sinsyna 

Where's Willie Godsman wi' his crutch, an' where the last Blue 

Gown 
That to Auld Eeekie &ae the north cam' yearly through our toun ; 
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An' where is skeely Doctor Bell (nae doot puir-fowk faEQt'ii^a0d| 

her), 
Wha without diploma dragged, set joints, and weel could )lMi| 

and blister 1 
Where's honest Jeannie Hector, wi' her score o' cats :or .mair, 
The Sawdust Laird an' ToUahiU 1 — but Echo answers, wkwrfetli— ] 
A' shuffled aff this mortal coil, nor left a trace or sign ; 
Death's darts hae fa'en baith fast an* fell since forty years sin- 
syne. 

Though laddies o' a "larger growth", -we're nae sae hopdt' 

now, 
Unless the drap o' drink at times relicht the youthfa' lowe ; 
But even then the ills o' life (howe'er sae fond our will) 
We canna brave, for eld but proves us feckless carls stilL 
We've listened to the auld fowks granes, an' wondered rcwiiat 

could ail 
Sic peevish wretches, an' nae doot hae laughed to hear them 

wail; 
But weel we ken the secret now, and mentally may pine 
To fin' we're changed like times an' things since farty^eansnflm- 

syne. 

Yet after a* that's come an* gane, we've cause to thaiikfti^ he 
That Bon- Accord still thrives in this eventfa' century. 
Wi' a' the backjars she has tholed frae Railroads an' frae Banks, 
I've little doot wi' bigger towns or richer still she ranks. 
Although our cats* hae slept in peace now nearly forty-year, 
Yet still their teeth, if roused, can bite— their claws xmdiealhed 

can tear ; 
Let Ursa Major hae a care, else they will yet combine 
Wi' England's lion, as they did some forty years sinsyne. 



The Town's Arms. 



MY MAERIAGE EING. 

Yb haena seen my marriage ring 

That's made me Willie's bride ; 
Ye canna ken how grit my heart 

Crow's, when I see't, wi' pride. 
Though I a weel -stored mailen hae, 

An' braws that few can ding. 
Yet still I prize aboon them a' 

My Willie's marriage ring, 

Eh, lassie ! look how weel it fits — 

How weel it sets my han' ! 
I fin' its circle roun' my heart 

A strong an' holy ban'. 
Gin Willie ever gloom on me, 

m to his memory bring 
The time he on my finger placed 

My dear gowd marriage ring. 

When there he put it first, I gat 

My modest maiden kiss, 
An' fiiund the tear rise i' my e'e — 

'Twas arles o' future bliss. 
An' now I've baith his ring an' love. 

Here they shall ever cling ; 
Nor weal nor woe sail e'er gar me 

Pairt wi' my marriage ring. 

Though ye should search ower a' the lan', 

Or yet beyont the sea, 
I scarcely think that ye wad gat 

A happier bride than me ; 
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For mom an' night, aye comin' roun', 

I ken new joys will bring 
Ane ne'er can dream about, until 

They get their marriage ring. 



THE THREE KISSEa 

I KISSED you when sleeping, ye smiled in your dream. 
Yet a tear trembling oozed from your eye. 

It rolled o'er your cheek like a beautiM stream, 
While your lips murmured softly " Good-bye." 

I kissed you again — ^frowns now clouded your fece, 
While your bosom heaved big with a sigh. 

Where pleasure to rancour now seemed to give place, 
For ye shrieked as in anger, "Good-bye." 

I kissed ye once more — half awake ye were fein 

To confess I had broken the spell, 
For ye gave me with interest my kisses again, 

Whispering " Welcome" instead of " Farewell" 

I have fought in the field, I've been tossed in the storm, 
Been in climes from the pole to the line ; 

But ever with me is thy beauteous form, 
And that sleeping and waking of thine. 

Nought that binds man to earth can displace or eclipse 

What so deep in my heart is inumed, 
Nor absence nor fortune efface from my lips 

Thy kisses so frankly returned. 



THE DENBURN VALLEY. 



At a time when the Lower Denbum is undergoing a change so radical, 

•nd losing nearly every visible trace of its most characteristic traditions, the 

f following reminiscences by an old " lintie" will be read with interest : — 

\- About fifty-six years ago, the earliest period I can remember, the bum 

\ was as clear and unpolluted as a mountain stream. There was then no tan- 

t yard, dyework, or manufactory on its banks from the GUcomston Dam to 

t Poynemook, and so carefully was it guarded that on the line here and there 

r- were placards threatening prosecution to any one who threw in stones or other 

B rablnah. "Woe to the man or boy who took the freedom of drowning a dog or 

■ eat A number of women who lived in the vicinity made their livelihood by 

K 'Wuhing clothes, and they have been known to duck a young man for such an 

offence. About this time there were ** bandies" in the bum, and I knew an 

old man who could remember trout in it. There were a dozen of artificial 

CMcades over which the water gushed " with singing din," and the general 

^h was from two to two and a-half feet. In the two ponds I have seen 

fto water four feet deep and boys bathing in them. A s water was very scarce 

io Aberdeen about this time the inhabitants took the most of their washing 

''iter from the bum, and many a " fraught" have I carried with two buckets 

^ a hoop. AlS time wore on two tanworks and some dyeworks were erected. 

T^e bandies then disappeared, and were succeeded by eels, who in their turn, 

were succeeded by loch leeches, and I think the last living creatures in the 

^"Jm were horse leeches. The bum by this time had become an offensive 

poddle, and continued to be so until the police partly covered and causewayed 

Jt About half-way up the bum, on the east side, stood the bath-house kept 

^ Mrs. Black. The pond was built of stone, and in the summer season 

^ked BO cool and refreshing when full of its pure spring water, embowered 

*i it was with trees, that almost any one, however unwilling to take the 

**OKald blob," would have been tempted to jump in. This establishment was 

<^n to gentlemen from six in the morning till ten ; for ladies, from eleven 

till four afternoon ; and again, for gentlemen, from five to nine. There was 

only the one reservoir for both sexes. At this period, and for some years 

afterwards, there was no railing on the wood either on the green or in Union 

Terrace, nor were there any walks in the wood. There were probably about 

two dozen of crows* nests every year in the vicinity of the Corby Well ; and 

on the south end, in a pretty large tree, there was a rude seat, where lads 

and lasses used to spend an hour or two in the evenings. This tree was 

called "The Provost's Tree." "When the country people came with their 

stock of fir tubs and etnach berries to the " Timmer Market" in August, 

they were allowed, during their stay, to turn in their " shalts" to the wood. 

The green at the foot of the wood, although generally used as a bleaching- 

O 
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green, was alternately a battle-field and a play-ground for the '* Corbies" and 
"Linties," as the boys of the upper and lower ends of the bum were desig- 
nated. Many a battle I have seen fought with stones, where broken heads 
and bloody noses were rife as blackberries, and it being during the Peninsular 
war, the very old men were infected, and to a certain extent encouraged the 
youngsters in their pugnacious dispositions. Having An old militia drum and 
a blue ship flag, we were willing every meal hour and at night, in summer, to 
run the risk of being captured by the " Corbies" or having our hoads broken. 
Simon Grant, Town Sergeant, thief -catcher, and terror of all evil-doers, used 
sometimes to be sent down by the Magistrates, when complaints were given 
of some passenger on the bumside being seriously injured. The appeaiance 
of Simon was the signal for a general rout on both sides, some running up 
the wood, others taking the bum, where they stood and defied Simon, wko 
was nowise desirous of either apprehending them or of wetting hi£ own feei 
I can remember ten or twelve large plane trees standing on the edge of the 
bum, the remains of a number which stretched from Jamieson's, at Garden 
Nook Close to the Lower Denbum, but *' improvement" has long ago re- 
moved them alL Where the Trades' Hall now stands there was a smithy 
belonging to Alexander Edwards, farrier and smith. This shop was the 
nightly resort of all the politicians of the quarter— the tailor, with nightcap 
and green apron, the shoemaker, the heckler, and weaver— and here were 
discussed the character of our statesmen, the war, scarcity of com, and many 
a subject which I was too young to understand. An old farmer, who went 
by the name of *' Daddy Brown," used to get his horses shod at this smithy, 
and more than once I have seen him do a feat which would put the beet 
hammer-thrower to the blush. He would stand about thirty paces from 
Union Bridge and throw a rack-pin clean over the Bridge, landing it on the 
other side. Not manyof the present generation know that Union Stieet 
from Putichieside Bridge to Union Bridge is upheld by buttresses. I can 
recollect seeing stone carts from Rubislaw buried to the naves of the wbeeli 
in mud and water in winter. Near where the west end of the bridge is wai 
called the Doocot Brae, and near to that stood a calendar mill, where a man 
or woman did the duty of a turnspit dog within a large revolving wheel 
Near to that, about eighty years ago, lived the grandfather of one of our great 
magnates, whose wife was well known by her wearing two large red doth 
pockets, and a tongue that two centuries ago would have procured for her the 
benefit of the branks. An anecdote is told of her husband and two cronifii 
who drank gin a whole new-year day in Lucky Harrows in the Lodge Walk. 
The lawing for the whole only came to tenpence halfpenny, as an anleerof 
smuggled gin could be purchased at the mast foot for five pounds*. B8t» to 



* There must be some mistake here. This would only give the topers a # 
aacfa. —Ed. 
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MtanL^ tiM BoziL Tliare are tbrae stone leaieoQ ihoieiBt'Blde, ^Akh, ia 

ttnuOT imuBB, wee eompacatively a quiet aad aedud^d iqpot. On tkese eoats 

BHI^ hanre been seen, daring the inoniing, respeoiable men taUdng over tlie 

iMWfl, «fter their drink at the Well of Spa, and daring the forenoon, namsiy • 

BMude — ^with their ehaiges— goeaipping, ^orMle the latter pkyed or puddled in 

the bun. The site of the hoose occupied by Meaara. P. & O. Brownwaa 

Tomng'a Yard. This waa exoloaiTely the play-ground of the Bow Brig 

FenoSilea ; and, as it appeared at that time to be no man's land, woe to the 

wnua who attempted to bleach her clothes there, for if she left then 

lor a moment she wonld hare to aedc them ai PDynevnook. Wft 

eome now to the Bow Brig, the first dreaaed granite Brig in Scotiftftd. 

it was built some time hut century by a lapidary wiko resided in 

Kethorkirkgate. At ita west end was the Loupen-oa-Stane, boilt of aspUMre 

gtaaite stones. There farmen and otiieva took leare of their fkiemda^ 

after having a stirrup cup in Mrs. Ham's opposite ; and near to it liv«d -a 

year diseased creatare called the drummer, to whom eveiy Deighboor maa 

Hod, but whom all avoided, and so much dread was there of the diseaae witk 

liooh he waa afflicted that the weU was duly washed after he had drawn w»t«r. 

Of the character and doings of the Bow Brig Fendbles I need say nothing, 

«s their history has already been partly recorded. Their chief trait waa ^elr 

ieMing at defiance all role and order opposed to their own ways of thinkings 

On the east side of the bum, streaohing from below the bridge to wImm 

Wapping Street now is, waa a row of low tiled-roofed buildings occupied by 

'^ool combers and wool scourers. These combers were a rather inflnentis^ 

•«*, proud of their society— viz., " The Wool Comber Lodge," which was then 

^tMreely second to the masons, and of which the most respectable men of the 

^own were not ashamed to be members, as the manufacture of stoekingB fisv 

^Llie I>utoh market was a lucrative trade. From Wapping Street to when 

tilte bom joined the Back Bum were a number of wood meFchants' yards^-in 

^ne of which was the first circular saw used in Aberdeen. It was driven by a 

Iwme. Where the Scottish North-Eastem Bailway Station now stands was tha 

^ * Town's Middins," which, for a number of years, were, in con junction with 

"tihe Baok Bum at low water, a dreadful nuisance to the neighbourhood. One 

^i the characters residing in the vicinity of the bridge was Jenny Mmrnuu- 

^Ihe was about sixty years of age when I knew her. She had got a disap- 

^CHfitment in love when young, and was subject to periodioal fiancies, a 

^aUneination wtdah. she styled in her sane moments " My stirabont Uck." 

during these fits she would sit whole nights in her lonely room, singing 

alternately love songs and sacred hymns to the annoyaause of the migtAtfiaan^ 

On a Friday forenoon, a young countrjnnan, coming down the WindmiUfc aae 

>rith a horse and cart, was astonished by Jenny clasping him in her arma, ai 

iihe same time crying loudly — ** O Jamie, Jamie, how eould yon gang oad 

maizy by me after what ye tald me at Doies. Te^U «e^wr thrife^-ys iMiiit ** 

02 
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Tlie poor fell6w, who had had some resemblance to her faithless lover of forty 
years before, had some trouble to rid himself of her. Jenny flitted to the 
Bumside, and in one of her fits set up a small shop in a garret room, three 
stories high, garnishing the window with gibbry and rock. A school-master, 
whose name was Burgess, whose school stood between Union Bridge and the 
Windmillbrae, was an example of the old type of pedagogues, who considered 
that a good thrashing was necessary to ensure a good scholar, and so it was that 
some one, whether deserving it or not, must be thrashed every day, and as he added 
the profession of umbrella maker to that of schoolmaster, he often wrought at 
umbrella making at his desk. If, at the time, he was smoothing a piece of whale* 
bone, the punishment was inflicted with the whalebone instead of the tawse. He 
had a practice of scowling out of his bushy eyebrows, and, slyly rolling up the 
tawse, let it fly at the head of some one, who had to take it up and deliver it 
only to be punished. I remember a boy to whom it was thrown in this 
manner who coolly rolled it up and hit Burgess on the head with it. He was 
taken up and ordered to imbreech, and on Burgess taking him aeroBS his 
knee, he fixed his teeth in his leg. Burgess somehow got into difficulties in 
a pecuniary way ; parents began to take away their children, until he grew 
desperate and savage, and punishments instead of learning seemed to be the 
order of the day. At last he got into jail for debt, which, in a short time, 
shut the school ; not, however, until some of his oldest pupils seeing things 
thus going to the dogs fairly rebelled, and thrashed their master. He uiti- 
mately became an umbrella maker, dying at a good old age. 

"William Bobertson, or more properly the Rev. William, "The Berean 
Minister," owned the old houses nearest Union Bridge, now in oourse rf 
taking down for the railway. William, when young, essayed to be a joiner, 
but cutting one of his hands threw down the axe, declaring that maUnf 
joists was not his vocation. He about this time came into the possession of 
the above-mentioned property, and turned his attention to the ministiy, 
choosing for his denomination what Paul terms the Noble Bereans. ffii 
kirk was in a gan-et, in the house in which he lived, in the middle of the 
Brae, and his congregation consisted of himself, precentor, and often half-s* 
dozen old wives, who, from infirmity or want of clothes, were unable to atteui 
any other church. Sandy Wallace, his precentor, was a wag in his way, ind 
as the parson generally preached with his snuff-box in his hand, Sandy wooU 
coolly take hold of the box. take a pinch, and hand it up again. Mr. Bobert- 
son was a man much respected by his neighbours, mingling with and givioff 
them good advice. At that time a coterie of weavers, thread lappen, sod 
hecklers, used to meet on the summer nights at the Bow Bridge, andM 
infidelity had spread its influences after the French Revolution, not a few of 
these men were endeavouring to make proselytes. Mr. Robertson was no^ 
what James the First considered himself to be, " Defender of the Faith,** 
and generally put some of the supporters of free-thinking in a sad dilemmii 
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as few of them were very profound logicians. Mr. Robertson's appearance 
was truly venerable. His dress was a black coat with long lappets, knee- 
breeches and buckles, black silk stockings, and buckles of silver on his shoes, 
his manner reserved, and his whole demeanour that of a contented and happy 
man. But to return to Sandy Wallace the precentor. A number of young 
men came to the kirk or garret one Sunday to hear Sandy sing a new tune, 
which he had been rehearsing during the week. One of the lads, on the 
parson being about to commence the last prayer, handed into Sandy's hands 
a folded paper. Sandy, in a hurry, opened it, and read as follows : — '* The 
prayers of this congregation are requested for Alexander "Wallace, troubled in 
mind." Mr. Kobertson afterwards told Sandy he " would be none the worse 
of the prayers anyhow." 

On the west side of the bum below the Windnullbrae, and where lately 
stood a chapel, were the weaving shops of Young & Bryce. It was there 
ihat Thorn, the Inverurie poet, served his apprenticeship, and spent the 
early part of his life. Near this spot resided a poor deformed creature of the 
.name of James Yule, or "Pumpy Illie," a name he derived from his father, 
who often pumped oil from the large ship casks into the merchants' stock 
casks. He had got his back broken when young, by falling from the rigging 
of a ship, and this, with his diflficulty in breathing, gave him so irascible a 
temper that few had the temerity to enter the lists with him in an argument. 
Such was his acerbity that any one imitating the action of pumping was sure 
to bring down upon him a shower of abuse, including every alleged short- 
coming which " Pumpy" knew of them or their relatians for generations, as 
he knew no one would attempt to castigate him in consequence of his 
deformity. 

The Pasch or Pace market in April, a fair of which the rising generation 
can have no recollection, was always a time of great hilarity for the Fencibles. 
To this market would come small manufacturers and customer weavers from 
all the towns in the south as far as Cupar in Fife, and goodwives generally 
purchased at it any linen they mig^' require for the year, from the coarsest 
bagging to the finest damask. On- both sides of the Green, from where the 
New Market now stands, to the Bow Brig, were stands containing these goods ; 
while round one of the stalls would be standing a dozen of women chaffering 
for a bawbee less on the yard, five or six of the Fencibles would be busy sew- 
ing their gowns together. As soon as this was accomplished, a cracker was 
thrown in among them, which generally succeeded in making them tear each 
other's clothes, whiles blaming each other for rashly pulling away ; or a lady 
might have been seen walking through the market with a bunch of straw 
stuck with a crooked pin between her shoulders, and wondering what all the 
people could see about her to laugh at ; these and a hundred other tricks were 
played off upon the unwary, but the Fencibles did not always get off scot free, 
many a good thrashing I have seen some of them get. Although the Fencibles 
for tiie most part enjoyed themselves, and annoyed the lieges in the vicinity 
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ol ibeBdg, they flomfliimM w»t farther a-lleld Mid gmenlly (tend ir«MR 
G6<^e the TfaiTd** birthday, which was also the flitting dqr -▼!>.» the 4th4l 
Judo— was kept with more mnsy demonstration than the Mrthdaj of e«r b^ 
loved Qaeen ia, and in every street, lane, and square might have been seei* 
fire of wood, bnuhwood, fane, or peats bomingfrom mom to ni^^t, tiie tegit 
aooosting the passers on tike street witik the cry of " €rie's a bawbee to tm 
bonfire ;" while a oimtinnal fnsilade was kept np till a very late hour. Ol 
(m& of these birthdays, after having bonied a ship's boat, with niunberiai 
caries, boxes, and palings, on the PlsAestones, a cry was got np ** The WMte 
^lip !" This was an infamous house kept by tike notorious M^ Diok, 9mk 
stood between the Castle and Heading Hills. No more was needed to exdMi 
the frenzy of the mob who in a body rushed down tike Port, attained tlM 
house, drove out the imnates, in some instanoes malianeating the woiiie% and 
proceeded to take the ^ole of the furniture, which was piled up <m therticel 
and burned to ashes. S<»ie of the authorities were i»eeent, and markndetfk 
some six or seven of the depredators, who were apfH^ended next day, tM 
declarations taken, and committed to stand their trial before the Oinoi 
Court. One of them was a Fendble, and he is tike only one whose nanea^ 
pears in the Black Cal^kdar of Aberdeen. John Douglas was a weaver, abovk 
twenty years of age. He was a favourite with the corps, as he was ratiH' 
reckless, and headed almost every sjdore which was proposed. So heedlM> 
was he of his own life, that when anything was going on in Union Stn^ 
which attracted the attention of tike F^icibles, instead of running round ^ 
the Backwynd Stairs or Patagonian Close, he would go to the ooarner bMids 
the niche, and climbing the perpendicular wall, he would be (m the bridg* 
before the rest. *' Climbing Jack," as he was called, was a marked man f<t 
some time previous— so popular opinion said— from his having headed a mob 
who had insulted the Chief Magistrate on a former occasion. He was triei 
with the others, and sentenced to seven years' tranBp<»rtation^tiLe rest of thB 
prisoners getting confinement for shwt periods. Botany Bay was Jaekfs 
destination, and he said, on going out to sea from the pi«r head — " TioB it 
the last time I shaU see Aberdeen." After the expiry of his banishment^ h6 
became a farmer in Australia, and before his death was in the posseaeion-ol a 
handsome estate and a number of houses in Melbourne, of which a son of cue 
of our respected citizens now alive was trustee. About twenty years i^ 
Jack sent to two sisters in this country five hundred pounds eaeh. (hie of 
tiiem died in great poverty, while the money was on the way home. 

Another of the Fencibles, and one who was a source of continued mefri- 
ment, was ** Blin' Jock Bennie." Jock, although stone blind, teok as maeh 
interest in any thing going on at the Brig as the most active could do ; and if 
a man or dog fight was going on, Jock was sure to be in the midtft (tf it, ory- 
ing — '* Stan' roim', boys, an' lat's see f airplay." Jock was a politician and a 
singer, and he could spout speeches from Douglas and Cato. One di^, qieak- 
ing of the latter, whom he pronounoed '* Catto," in a oranpany^ one of 
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'wMoh of theCatto's do you mean?" ''Oh,*" said Jook, 

^Bobbie," of oonne." It was some time before the questions saw the force 

of the sairoasm. At another time a meal merchant, who at that time wbs 

ntiber unpc^ular, and who had cheated some one in their weight, met Joek 

«n the Brae, and remarking about the weather, asked Jock if he knew him ; 

JbcknpUed — "Fine that, seven pun,' pock an' a'." The house in which 

Jook lived was on the north-east corner of the Brig, and is there still, and 

Airfng the French war when politics ran high it was no small amusement to 

Mi Jook meditating at the comer when alone. He stood with his staff 

gnqied near the head in his left hand, while he patted the head of it with 

Ui tight, giving a bow at every pat. When a new idea struck him a pause ' 

OKued ; if dismiss^ as not tenable the usual motion was resumed, but if ap- 

ftoved hit face, which was of a naturally grave cast, was lit up with a smile, 

tad the motions commenced at double quick time. Jock could find his way 

twin a day &om the Brig to the Grallowgatehead, where he turned a cutler's 

vM, without a guide, and on Friday's there being no seats in the Green for 

ttsigg and butter vendors, they generally seated themselves on the pave- 

BMnt, but when they saw Jock approaching they rose one after another, as he 

^NnU have put down his foot as readily in a basket of eggs as otherwise, and 

Mmidered a dear pavement his right. It was said that if stopped at any 

Pttt of the way, he could tell whose shop or house he was before. Jock was 

tor some time a precentor to Mr. Gellatly, and was known generally as 

"Holu." 

The next character who turns up may rather be caUed a visiting member 
^ the Brig than a regular Fencible. At this distant date I cannot recollect 
^ Christian name, but he was generally known as the Sweetie or the 
**Poulti0e" Doctor, the first acquired from his mother, who kept a stall 
vbere the facade now stands in Union Street, and sold sweeties, gibbrie, 
a^iIeB, and pease. She had contrived by some means to send the doctor to 
the grammar school and the college, but although he was styled doctor, I 
believe he never finished his curriculum. During the short time he practised, 
poultice was the principal remedy he applied, hence he got the name of the 
pooltioe doctor. After some time he became clerk to auctioneers, scurr or 
6(mourrent to sheriff officers, or wrote out accounts, or tried to collect them 
for tradesmen, but often appeared to have no means of living except from the 
profits of his mother's stalL As he was always dressed in a suit of seedy 
black clothes he was ever ready to attend any poor body's funeral, and at that 
time refreshments were always served before the body was removed, in the 
shape of bread and cheese and a dram, which no doubt was an inducement 
for his attendance whether an invited guest or not. Every winter vague 
accounts or rumours were circulated of youngsters amissing from their homes, 
and as a number of medical students who could not afford to buy subjects 
were resurrectionists or body snatchers, they were suspected by the simple 
portion of the community as being the instruments of their disappearance. 
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As the poultice doctor was an idle-disposed person, part of the opprobriBm 
attached itself to him, which was strengthened by his clapping a plaster OM 
dark night on the mouth of a young man who had been annoying him. A plot 
was got up, and the next time the doctor appeared at the Brig, it beiag 
during a snow-storm, he was fairly pelted out of the quarter with mowlalbL 

The next character whom I have to introduce was a real Fendble and Ind 
singular qualities for a working man ; his name was Tom McLeod, and whfls 
I knew l^iTn he was a weaver. He had been at one time a ropemaker, but 
on a stormy day the shed in which he was working was blown down, tad 
Tom got his skull fractured and one of his legs broken, so he left rope- 
making for the loom. Tom had been all his life a great book reader, and hid 
a good talent for argument upon any subject, especially on theology, and 
sometimes had tough combats with the freethinkers of the quarter. He hid 
a good musical voice and could sing some of the old Scotch songs with mvali 
feeling. He had a rare imagination and could work up an anecdote or tak io 
a rather marvellous manner, as for instance : — He once enlisted into the 4Sd 
Highlanders previous to the battle of Waterloo, but on his arrival at Perth 
he was found to be below the standard of that regiment and and lo vas 
discharged. After the battle of "Waterloo, and when everyone was anxiow 
to hear anything connected with that decisive victory, a discharged private cf 
the 42d came to work in the same shop with Tom. This man told lome 
stories which were considered by Tom to be exaggerated, and on his relating a 
rather wonderful one Tom told him it was not correct. The old soldier was 
indignant and asked how he knew. Tom said was I not there, and was I not 
in the same regiment as yourself ? The man denied both the statemeuti. 
Tom appealed to the men in the shop, who understood the joke, if he had 
not been in the 42d ; this they confirmed, and Tom, showing the mark of the 
fracture on his head, said it was a sabre cut in one of the charges, and then 
gave a version of the soldier's story entirely different, telling him that the 
density of the smoke had no doubt prevented him from seeing the occorrenes 
distinctly. Tom's wife was a quadroon, whom two ladies, one of whom im 
blind, had brought to this country from Jamaica as their servant. I men* 
tioned before that he was a book reader ; he was also a pretty good reader, 
and in the winter evenings would read Scott's novels, then coming out, te 
this blind lady, which service no doubt helped Tom's domestic economy, an 
he at no time cared to work hard He emigrated to Australia with his funily 
in a free passage ship about the year 1823, and after many privations in th.^ 
. colony, then in infancy, he had to leave for North America. 

The next and last of the Fencibles worth mentioning was James ToaglB' 
known by the cognomen of "Boldruni." He kept a school for childr^'^ 
through the day, and generally taught navigation to yoimg seamen at ni^^'^ 
He was a good teacher, though somewhat silly, and was paralytic on tl:^^ 
right side, so that his right arm and leg were partially useless. A nomber ^^ 
the young men of the quarter attended his school at night, but it wi 
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lor fan tluui for instruction, as several of them were always planning some- 
idng to hoax or annoy the schoolmaster. When fairly angered he would 
beeome 4hirious, and, as he used a ruler to punish, he would strike right and 
left without discrimination, at the same time cursing like a dragoon. In one 
of these passions he had used an expletive one of the hoys had never heard 
Iwfore, and which he also used to one of his brothers at home ; his father 
•iked him where he learned to curse ? The boy replied at schooL His father 
in^ him to the school and asked Boldrum how he taught his pupils to swear. 

Bbldram turned upon the boy, and wrathfully asked him, you, did you 

ew hear me swear ? He was of a conciliatory nature, and tried to patch up 
({iiairels, and at no time, would engage in any scheme which would molest or 
l&jare. He was a good writer with his left hand, and, in short, if he had 
Ittd more command of his temper he would have been a more competent 
idioolmaster than many who at that time drew larger sums for teaching. 

Dr. Kidd was in the habit, when he lived in Mackie Place, of taking a walk 
wary Sunday morning, as far as Garden Place, previous to going into the 
dmreh. One Sunday, taking his usual walk, he was surprised to see a cage 
^viUi a bird in it on the top of a dyke in a field on the west side of where 
BHdewell now stands. On approaching the spot he found a goldfinch in the 
«ge surrounded with limed twigs. On looking round for the owner, he saw 
pirt of a bald head and a pair of eyes peering over a dyke at some distance. 
Without more ado the Dr. tore the cage in pieces, letting the bird escape. 
Hie owner of the head and eyes now bolted up exclaiming, " Oh, doctor, ye 
kae taken my best call-bird awa' ;" the Dr. threw the wreck of the cage at the 
Wd of the bird-catcher, exclaiming, "if I could only catch you, ye scoundrel, 
IWonld give you a lesson for life for breaking the Sabbath catching birds." 
Tbe owner of the bird was Bossie Skackles, a noted bird-fancier. In one 
of these walks he met three young men whom he knew to be communicants 
h his church, and asked them where they were going. After some hesita- 
ihm they admitted that they were going to spend the day with a farmer in 
fflcene. " No, no," said the Dr., " come away back, and if I do not give you 
more to think and talk about during the week than you would get at Skene 
I sball give you leave in future." He brought them back and put them into 
tiie church. At this time there was in Aberdeen a club styled the Long 
Supper Club. It was formed of a select few who generally professed liberal 
or free-thinking notions respecting religion. The Dr. was chaplain to this 
dub, but I believe very seldom attended any of its orgies. Sometimes half-a- 
dozen of the members would come up to hear the Dr. on the Sunday even- 
ings ; and although he had mentioned the Sunday previous the subject on 
which he intended to discourse, when he saw these members of the club pre- 
lent he would change the subject and attack their creed with such vigorous 
smd unmeasured expressions on the evidences of Christianity that some of 
them have been heard to say, ** well, if we were not converted we were con- 
[kranded." Upon one occasion when there were four or five children to baptize 
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in the chnrch it became evident that the fathers had not made the ordlnuy 
arrangement that the males should be baptized before the femalea, and at ibe 
last moment when the Dr. was about to administer the solemn rite a diqNito 
arose among the male and female parents. The Dr. beheld it for a minute or 
two, and then cried out — '* What superstition is this ! Give me yoorlina" 
One of the men handed up his line with " William John Frederick," or bobM* 
thing like that ; the Dr., eyeing the man, threw the line at him saying, vhftt 
^' fiddle f addle is this !" and named the child William only.* The Dr. hadsa 
originid way of dispensing charity. When solicited on the street, he asked 
the claimants if they were hungry ? — a question generally answered in tin 
affirmative. " Then," said he, " come along with me." He led them into tin 
first baker's shop, saying, "give this poor person a twopenny loaf." One 
time, passing along Schoolhill, he was accosted by an old woman almost in 
rags, and, on being asked if she was hungry, "na," said she, "I*m nae 
hungry this time, but I'm dry." The Dr., who saw she had been drinking, 
refused to give her anything but the old woman persisting, said, " what does 
it matter to you whether I eat it or drink It. Gin ye.geit in the s^to' 
charity ye're sure o' the blessing." If I mistake not, she got the twopeiMa 
I was one of a company at a marriage where the bridegroom was an Irishman, 
and the bride belonged to Aberdeen. The Dr., in giving the admonition pre- 
vious to tying the couple, remarked that he did not like to marry an Irishntt 
to a Scotch girl, as their tempers were so dissimilar — ^that in general thiy 
were unhappy marriages. In this instance his words proved true. The BtfA, 
sometime after, was guilty of a misdemeanour which obliged him to leave tiM 
town and his wife also. I was at another wedding, and, being young man, it 
became my duty to offer the Dr. a glass of whisky after the ceremony ^w 
performed. He told me ho had dropped drinking whisky, as it wtM not BO 
good since the introduction of the large stOls. I then asked him if he woild 
take wine. This he also refused, but added he would take a glass of JaWMift 
rum, if good, to drink the health and happiness of the newly-wedded ooopIS} 
and he drank it. Every year during the winter season the Dr. preached » 
sermon in aid of the Shipwrecked Peamens' Fund, and it was no small amue* 
ment to hear him using the nautical terms. Eeefing, handing, and steeringi 
starboard and port, were as aptly used as if he had been an old sea captain, 
and I have heard him describe a wreck with its concurrent miBeries in Ian* 
guage so feeling and striking that many of the hearers were moved to tean. 
If one thing more than another angered the Doctor it was sleeping in the 
church or inattention, and this ho always reprimanded in no set tenna. 



* The idea connected with this superstition was that should the female be 
baptizcil before the male her chin would be garnished with the beard 'v^iich the 
male should have, and that he would have the smooth beardless chin of the y 
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"^nuf^ was a member of the church who was wealthy, and withal bestowed 
iberally on the Doctor's charity schemes. This man was a favourite with 
ihe Doctor, but unfortunately committed a breach of the moral law, bringing 
wmK^ under the censure of the session. Some of the elders were inclined 
bo be seyere, but the Doctor snubbed them by quoting scripture — viz., that 
"Ohaci^covereth a multitude of sins" — and so the delinquent was let off 
pieiiy Asy. 

Tbe only novel I ever heard the Dr. recommend wa« Ringen Gilhaze, by 
GUfc. The works of Sir Walter Scott, he said, were calculated to lead youth 
■ilniy respecting the true history of their country. I have heard him telling 
Hm f Aetory girls from the pulpit that he was as early up as they were, and 
tltiRnigh they could not be expected to go through the usual forms in family 
Mnhip, they could say their prayers as they went to their work. The Dr. 
inmf pierhaps, rough and eccentric at times, but I have heard many stories 
twmftiriiinf, him which I have reason to believe to be fabulous. 

An old cobbler, called Charlie Hay, a hearer of the Doctor's, who lived in 
Windmillbrae, when one night in winter coming home from a lecture fell and 
\Mke his leg. When he was recovering he was wont in the summer evenings 
W take the air on a bank where Union Terrace now is. One evening the 
fioiior found him resting on the brae, and, asking after his health, said 
feaight surely try and come the length of the church. Charlie said he was 
aofe able. " Well," said the Doctor, " there is no preaching in h— U," " I 
fcrtimi," said Charlie, ** I doot its nae for want o' ministers, but ye ken there's 
«jfr stipends." 

Jamie Clerihew, the bellman of the Chapel of Ease, was a square built 
ttMi, of thirty-four, or thereby, and when he walked his feet were spread out 
Wil he had been travelling through snow breaking a path for some one be- 
liid him. He was half-witted, but was able to heckle hemp. In short, he 
Us ^ ropemaker's labourer, and at all times eating rock, or sweeties, or bread 
frtai his pouches. He was said to be a gourmand, which the following goes 
llrto prove : — Jamie's mother went every year, for two or three weeks, to 
ii» harvest, leaving as much meal and potatoes as would serve Jamie till her 
Mluni ; but Jamie generally sat at home and devoured the whole in a few 
days. There was a poor creature called "Preen Jamie," who was bordering 
Miidiotoy, who sat in the same passage with Clerihew, and it was amusing to 
see the wiser of the two fools patronising the other. This Jamie Clerihew 
4Ui by giving " Preen Jamie" a lozenge every Sunday, and it appeared that 
" Preen Jamie" as eagerly looked for it. Jamie's courtship was rather curi- 
OtLM. His sweetheart was an old woman who might have been his mother, 
•nd he only met her on the Sundays ; the only conversation was, " a fine" or 
" ooarse day," as it happened, and he presented her with an ounce of tea and 
• Jialf lb. of sugar. If any one had asked Jamie " who was the worst man in 
atm wtorld?" he would have readily answered "the Pope," so long had he 
I to the dootor crying down Popery in hit sennons and prayers. And 
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had you asked who was ihh best; man alive, he answered, "Mr. Eiddof 
course." 

A door neighbour of Jamie's was George Craig, a weaver, better known as 
" the leveller," a coppaomen acquired by his being a rabid Republican. George 
was a hard working man, but an indifferent weaver ; much of his spare time 
being spent in politics and forming plans for reforming and remodelling tiie 
Government. He was willing at all times cither to throw down his own gaoge 
or take up his opponent's, but however successful in outarguing an antagonist, 
he was fearfully henpecked by his wife, whom he always held up as a paragon 
of sense, prudence, and economy. Sometimes his shopmates would inTiie 
George to a dram. Although constitutionally a sober man, he would at sndL 
times get rather drunk. On one of these occasions, a wag, of the name of 
Burnet, seeing George nearly fou', blackened his face with soot, and, with 
the help of a few others, helped him home. On his wife seeing him in such 
a mess, she raged and scolded poor Craig for allowing any one to disfigure 
him. Burnet slyly took the pot which was on the fire between his hands, 
and, in a coaxing manner, said, *'Do not be hard on George, like a good 
lassie, he'll get ower a' this." Some time after, George looking up sawhii 
wife's face all black, swore it was her face and not his which was black, and 
it was only on consulting the looking glass that she found that she, as well u 
George, had been made the subject of a practical joke. Another time Qeoige 
had got rather top-heavy he came home some time after midnight ; and ashii 
wife was in her bed he saw what he considered more lamps than one burning 
(gas was not then introduced), he proceeded to light his pipe for a smoke be- 
fore going to bed — applying his pipe to what he considered a flame, buti^^iwh 
was in fact only a half -dried whiting, whose phosphoric light shone brightily 
in the dark ; he knocked the whiting down, and it falling into the ondlfl^ 
George cried out " Jenny, Jenny, rise, I've cae'd the cnsizieinto the cradle f 
Jenny, who had been observing silently his motions, reached her hand over 
the bed and gave George a clout on the side of the head with a decanter, 
which sent him sprawling in the floor. On recovering his perpendicular, bs 
exclaimed, " Oh, Jenny, that's a more convincing proof of the neceaaity of 
the salic law being established in families as well as in empires, than ever I 
have been able to set forth." 

The last character on my list, and one whom I had nearly forgotton, was 
John Birse, drysalter, as his sign indicated, or, as he was better known— 
"Birsie." This individual was below the ordinary height, with a i^aie, 
shrivelled appearance in face and person. His nose, which was of the Jewish type, 
had on each side two moles or growths, resembling rowan berries ; and hk 
keen, twinkling eyes looked as if they had been bored with a red-hot poker. 
Added to these features was a projection of the under lip, which was very 
thin, giving him the appearance of a quick irascible temperament. These 
features did not belie the man, who was in every respect a cynic. If any of 
his customers had ventured a «ingle remark deprecatory of the qualitf td 
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ihe goods lie was serving them with, or expressed a donbi respecting their 
reight, he would have pitched the article aside, and told the buyer to go and 
set what he wanted somewhere else. No cajoling would make him sell to 
ttiat customer again. All his discourse was interlarded with sententious re- 
naiks, and as I have been favoured with a number of them, which I believe 
ware used by ** Birsie," I will subjoin a few of them, without comment, not 
iMing acquainted with the occasions that gave rise to them : — 

One day a neighbour read from the obituary of the Aberdeen Journal the death 
of a man who had been given to the drinking of gin, but otherwise was a respect- 
able man. The notice said *' deeply regretted." " Ay, ay," said * Birsie/ 

"S M the stabler, may deeply regret him, but his family and friends have 

OMse to be deeply gratcftil. " 

Water thrown upon a man will not wound— it will only wet him ; but let it be 
eonverted into ice, and it may hurt him dangerously. So let a man be opposed or 
defeated by fair argument, he will be nothing the worse ; but let him be defeated 
or exposed to heartless satire or ridicule, and his feelings receive a wound that may 
Moome a gangrene. 

Affectation is a skin which ill becomes the wearer. 

Supposing pleasure to be the jmncipal in the life of a man, pain is the interest, 
tod it is often compound. 

We seldom find a man getting credit for all the wisdom he possesses, but there 
«• many who get credit for what they do not possess. 

Tears are the millstones of time. After grinding man they throw him into the 
kopper of nature (the grave), as prepared food for worms. 

8— d has been boasting to me of the good qualities of his wife. She is a 
Qttnaging economical woman ; in short, he thinks she is a phcenix ; yet stiU so 
liiended are her good and bad qualities that to me the housewife would be lost in 
Qie shrew. I have observed that these particularly managing wives are generally 
fitted with unmanaging husbands, and are consequently masters as well as mis- 



Persons of small influence are genci*ally most cautions in giving their patronage, 
iod when they do give it no gratitude or merit can ever cancel the obligation. 

The wise man says *' with all thy gettings get wisdom," but also " with all 
thy gettings get understanding" or knowledge. Now wisdom is mere personal 
property ; while he who possesses knowlege spreads it over the whole surf&ce of 
neiety. 

Religious zeal, like distillation, when it arrives at a certain stage is sure to 
etld. 

I coidd add hundreds more, but one will see by the above what kind of a 
ain Birsie was — a cjmic externally, but a philosopher nevertheless. 

There was an old man whom I can just remember, who was alternately a 
md measurer and a com caster— a trade not now known — or labourer, who 
,f«d near the Callendering Mill. His name was James Elrick— «k tuue&j^^XasSdl 
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Iho"^*' *^°^«^ i* "^twild be, in the " Black Kalendar." AltlKragh he mads « 

ow of earning a livelihood by working, he wag for a number of year» for 
Pected to be a housebreaker and a thief— but as he Uved in a hoaaehj 

mself , the inside of which nobody was permitted to see, his nefaiiaoi 
Piacticea were carried on for a long time without detection. One sunmar 

orniug, however, he was seen by some one wending his way home wiA 
sometliing like a roU of carpet on his shoulder, and nert day it came od 

la a gentleman's house had been broken into and a number of articles taken 

^ ay. among which was a drawing-room carpet. Simon Grant and BiidM 

^ ^rchant went to his house during his absence, broke open the door, ind 

ound articles of household furniture and clothing of all kinds, as alio : 

such a miscellaneous assortment of tools that, as Wattie Leith, the towa'i 

rummer, said, " would be too tedious to mention." Among the rest SiiK«n 
ound his own spade. Elrick got a hint of what was going on and took to 

ie helds, and for some time eluded justice. He was at last captured, »nd» 
number of the articles (of which there was at least a cartload) were identified 

y the owners, but the old superstition prevailing, they refused to prosecute, 
so that, after lying some time in jail, he was drummed out of the town. 
Another character occurs to me. His real name I never knew, but he wai 
generally known as "Chuckles." His dress was a high broad-brimmed felt 
hat, a pea green long-tailed coat, with gilded buttons of the size we called 
tnree chancers ; his vest was but an apology for that article, as it only 
reached to about his fifth rib ; his knee-breeches, of either buckakiB or 
nankeen, according to the season, finishing with top boots. His walk of » 
summer afternoon was from Cabtle Street to the west end of Union Bridge on 
the north side of the street, and as he was rather corimlent and had a good* 
humoured face, one would have taken him for one of the civic magnete a* 
least. He, however, was only a barber. He was president of a club com- 
posed of bachelors who met in a public-house somewhere near Wallaoe 
Nook, but, alas ! poor Chuckles, he fell in love with his washer-woman, whom 
he married, and was expelled from his club, although he tried all his eloquence 
on the other members to renounce celibacy and become benedicts. After 
marriage he lost his strut and his corpulence, discontinued his afternoon walkSi 
and might have been seen trotting along the street with a small copptf 
flaggon in one hand and a dingy towel imder his arm as lean and " ooled" W 
any mairied man. 

I remember a remark being made by an old weaver when lucifer matohee 
first made their appearance. He said " that the man who invented tkiDl 
had conferred a greater benefit on mankind than the Duke of Wellington had 
done either in the Cabinet or field." Mj' reason for noting this remaAi* 
that the man who first suggested the approach to the Granite City from tt0 
south, r?« Holburn Street and XT^nion Street, was a poor wool-comber, and it 

was said that from his rough drafts the whole undertaking was oompleM 
Then-a-dayB such a scheme waa considered by many, some of whom- IVW 
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Bilelligent men, to be the ehim^n and whim of a dreamer ; but the iheia 
CSiiel Magivtrate, a most enterprising and energetic man, considerably in 
tdyanee of the age, saw at once the plausibility of the project, and -with a 
q^irit worthy of himself, set about carrying it out. The ground they had to 
go over was occupied by patches of cornfields and waste ground covered with 
whins and broom, and might well be then, as it would even now be, considered 
« gigantic undertaking — especially when we look at Union Bridge as part of the 
CBterprise. None of the tenants through whose grounds the road was to 
paM grumbled so much at the innovation, as it was generally considered, as 
Mr. Beggrie, who was proprietor of a large strip which stretched from Lang- 
iliiie Place to Little Chapel Street, and was the general resort, during the 
■nsmer season, for curds and cream and strawberries. Beggrie allowed 
Nhoelboys, on Saturday afternoons, to eat any quantity of gooseberries for 
Ivopenoe, but to carry none away. .-^ s courting was then carried on more 
Mretly than now, Heggrie's yard was the rendezvous for many an assignation, 
and the small ale jves, which were sprinkled here and there in the yard, heard 
ike troth plights of grandfathers and grandmothers of men now well up in 
y^KO. There were no houses standing to the west of Union Bridge, and for 
Mme years the house vrith the granite columns in front, then occupied by 
John fililne of Orimonmogate, stood alone, while on each side of it, from the 
Bridge to Albyn Place were com and barley fields. Gordon Street and 
Hnntly Street were both rope walks ; and Dee Street, Crown Street, Bon- 
ieeord Street and Terrace, as also Golden Square, were either private 
9Mndens or occupied by vegetable gardeners ; and where the Royal Northern 
dob now stands, boys in autumn might have been seen flying their kytes in 
%itabble fi^d. About this time straggling houses were being built in Chapel 
Street and Skene Street, and Gilcomston Chapel stood on a green hillock 
Ipwt from all houses. As I have been accustomed to attend this church from 
^ earliest childhood, I have seen many changes connected with it. I have 
■em at least fourscore of women dressed in scarlet clocks and egg-doup 
Botches, and now not one is to be seen, the last having disappeared about 
ftree years ago. The dress of the men usually included unplated felt hats, 
witii a blue or black coat, without a collar, the breasts reaching almost to 
their knees, velvet knee-breeches, with either silver or Britannia buckles, and 
ihces exactly the shape of a clipper ship, and as pointed. The di*ess of the 
Wys or haflins wcus a leather cap trimmed with cat's fur, a very short blue 
iijr coat, and corduroy trousers. I may relate an anecdote of the first long 
QQKt I ever had. It is not of much interest, but I have had many a hearty 
bngh when I look back upon the circumstances connected with it. It was 
iounediateiy after Waterloo, and some of my comrades had got long coats, 
■mL I must have one too. I was entrusted with money to purchase the cloth 
ti a sale which the late Peter Brown, auctioneer, had, and he being an 
•oqiuuBtance of my mother's took in hand to see me get the right article, 
pieoes were put up and solrl, and at last a w^ of s^a»»% b\ajik.^%a^ 
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brought forward. I gave a bid for the yard, and Mr. Brown quietlj told m 
it was not a suitable article, but I was bent on having it, and no ottat 
"Weel, weel," said Mr. Brown, "awilfu' man will hae his ainway." I 
bought the cloth, and the late Deacon Robb made the coat. The first Snadij 
I went past the brig a number of the Fencibles congregated gave me a ohfltr, 
to which I paid no heed, so pleased was I with my coat and myself ; but €M 
Sunday, coming home from church I got completely drenched with a toddci 
thunder-shower, and on looking to my coat on Monday, which formerly hsd 
been as sleeked as a mole, it was now as rough as a Scotch or a Skye terrier, ud 
the hair, or rather birse, on it as long. To go to church with sueh a 
article was not to be thought of, so I formed a plan during the week wtiA 
I put in operation on Sunday. Pretending to be sick, I was left to keep tks 
house in the afternoon, I kindled a fire of shavings in the cellar and gave my 
coat a good singing. After brushing it I found it had undergone 
metamorphosis, and was a dark brown coat with threads as coarse 
English blanket. 

I have often wondered what has become of the great number of bald 
clean and polished like ivory balls, which long ago I have noticed in churoliiHi 
These heads belonged to a respectable set of men, generally dressed in sopflr* 
fine blue coats with double-gilt buttons, light waistcoats, kersey knee- 
breeches, and lambs' wool stockings, with a bunch of seals dangling from a 
gold chain the size of your fist. If there are as many bald heads, I smpeel 
they now resort to Mdgs. Then what has become of all the gold-headed cannf 

I occasionally jiicked out a character in Dr. Kidd's congregation with iOlM 
peculiarity, which gave me pleasure to study. There was a John Low, a 
carter, who sat near me, and I found some amusement in listening to J6bm 
singing. He did not often sing in tune, nor did be sing the whole four liaei 
of the verse, but here and there he would strike a note, take a pinch of snnfli 
and give another boisterous drawling note, adjust his shirt collar or blow hii 
nose, and again emit a sound like a trombone. One time John and anoflMr 

carter, Colin , were quietly taking a dram, when the conversation toiiMd 

on the shortness and uncertainty of human life. After speaking of some of 
their acquaintances who had died suddenly, John made the following 
remark : — " I had as good a horse as ever gaed atween the trams o' a cart; 
there was naething the matter wi' him when I suppered him, an* he was deed 
i' mornin' — fat are we ! tak cot yere dram." John was the first carter who 
sold single metts in Aberdeen. There was a Mr. Gellen, a mealseller, who 
was blind, and yet could weigh as correctly as any one with the full use of hii 
eyes. This man seemed to be as innocent of time and tune as of sight, but 
what he wanted of these he made up by noise, and I heard him comple- 
mented by the Dr. as one who, though he could not make harmony, no douM 
sung with the heart and understanding. The beadle of the loft in which I 
sat was rather a queer body, and used to cry advertisements for rouping caktl0 
and farm produce at the church door as the congregation was being dismliied* 
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. have heard the Dr. say, " Go away and let the old wretch bawl hia roups to 
liniBelf ;" when Jamie would say, not loud enough to be heard, "Ye canna 
itop me though." 

I will relate an anecdote of Dr. Kidd which Professor Masson did not 
know of or had forgotten. On a fourth of June, as the Dr. was passing down 
Skene Street he saw a crowd of women, and, on enquiring the cause, was told 
that a poor widow woman, who had been for some time confined to bed with 
old age, had been thrown out by her hard-hearted landlord, being unable to 
pay her rent. The Dr. asked if any of the women would take her in and he 
inmld recompense them, but they all said they had little enough room for 
tlwir own families. One said she had a cellar, but it had no fire-place. '* Any 
plaee," said the Dr., *^ is better than the street." The old woman was taken 
to the cellar, accompanied by the Dr., and while they were arranging her 
bed, a tall powerful seaman made his appearance, and clasping the old woman 
in his arms, blubbering like a child, he said, " Oh, my poor old mother," and 
^iy broke down, the Dr. accompanying him. It came out that the seaman 
Itid been in a French prison for some years, and had just come home in time 
toieHeve his mother's necessities, which he did, and got the Dr.'s blessing. 

As I have now pretty well exhausted my recollections of the Bow Brig, 

Windmillbrae, and the Green, I trust my reader will accompany me down 

Kaher Bow, up the Shiprow, and make our landfall at the Castlegate, the 

Viieoedents of which, and including the Timmer Market, I intend to take 

Botiee of. First, then, we are at the " Malt Mill Bridge," and looking over 

Pledge we see Lyon's swine establishment. Such a nuisance would not be 

tolerated now within a mile of the town. You might have seen perhaps from 

iiffyto threescore of pigs of all ages plunging in filth and mud, and the 

•toch was horrible. A little further on, at Trinity Comer, was a sign " Bel- 

hwB mended." The owner was an old man who made the round of the town 

twice a-week, and with a number of bellowses under his arm, would cry 

**beIlow8 to mend." If a woman brought one to mend, and began to descant 

i^on its asthmatic defections, he stopped her with ** mended to-morrow." 

He was a man of great brevity of speech. When he brought the bellows back 

he pointed to his work, and said sixpence or shilling, as the ccuse might be. 

The next character lived about midway up the Shiprow, and was a great 

JEavourite with all the young Isaac Waltons of the quarter, bjb he was a maker 

ol fiflhing hooks, and also taught us how to busk them. We are now in the 

Narrow Wynd. At that part of Union Street opposite to where Union 

Buildings now stands, an old house, with part of another in ruins attached 

to it, extended half across the present street, and must have been an eyesore 

alter Union Street was made. Opposite Mr. Menzies' shop at top of Maris- 

chal Street, might have been seen a millstone sunk in the street. This, in 

former times, was the gallows stone ; and a little further on was the guard- 

honse, in front of which stood a gun rack. Further on was '^Hoggie 

Geordie's" shop. This hunchback supplied us with tin ^^3i3Ck&int\X\!^^dQ.^l 

June, and toys of all kinds. At the east end oi the ^<\)GAX^^«ak^^^^«fs«t^ 

P 
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Office, now used as a broker's shop. It was no smaU amusement to see frre 
or six Justices deciding either police or smaU debt cases in the Justices' H^ 
as it was called. Take, for instance, a case in which I was witness I wm 
standing close by when a man asked at another who had a horse, what was 
the price of it. The man told him the price, and thej parted wxtitout almost 
exchanging another word. In a few days the man who asked the prioe of tke 
horse got a letter to come and take away the horse, but he paid no attenMon, 
upon which he was summoned for the price of the horse and his keep. I 
being the only witness, though young, was ordered to attend to give my- evi- 
dence. The pursuer swore that the defender purchased the hone, which of 
course he denied, stating at the same time the facts. " Weel, laddte," said 
a bald-headed man to me, " fat hae ye to say, ye're owre young to be swem ; 
bit I suppose ye can read your buik." I said I could, and corrobcmited what 
the defendant had stated. Two or three of the Justices rubbed their ehuu, 
one of them asking what the rest of them thought about it. I oould &oi hear 
their remarks, but they came to the conclusion that there must be something 
in it, so fined the defendant twenty shillings. On the north side of the 
square, where is now an inn, was the rendezrous where the pressgang lodged 
any sailors they captured previous to their being put on board the tender, 
which was anchored at Torry. The next thing to notice is the Cross House 
and Plainstones. As they were, they stood opposite the Lodge Walk, and 
each of the arches ot the cross, which is open now, was then a small booth or 
shop, where Betty Osley, Lemon Caikie, Jamie Armour, and otiiers, kept 
their several wares. The Plainstones was a sort of exchange for mendiaats 
in the f c»:enoon, but betwe^i six and eight at night was the undisputed ti|^ 
of tradesmen, soldiers, and saUors. When the *^ Timmer Market*' was fixst 
established I cannot say, but I have been told that before my time the busi- 
ness part did not commence till twelye o'clock at night, after which notibing- 
was heard or seen but chaffering and revelry. The market was then strictly 
a timber fair, extending the whole length of Castle Street, and instead of 
being, as it is now, more of a fruit than timber fair, only a few barrows iri^ 
berries were to be seen on the edge of the Planestones. Every bonnet laird 
and cotter on Deeside had something in the wood way to sell — some plankB 
for Wrights and joiners, others spars for masts and oars, or hazel wands for 
making creels and murlins, or birch bark for tanning nets. Others had tubs of 
all sizes, or ladders of all lengths ; others caups, ladles, and spigots, and fau- 
cets ; others cart-loads of bog fir spHt up, or saekfulls of juniper or otbil- 
berries. The manufactured artides were generally made during the long 
winter evenings. The bonnet lairds were men who generally got their forty 
or sixty acres in the natural state and at a nominal rent, their lease being 
two nineteens, and in some instances ninety-nine years, but had to give tiie 
land proprietor what was called bonage (a corruption of bondage) — ^viz., so 
many days at sowing time, so many at peat-casting and driving home^ and 
so many in harvest, during which, timfia t\i€^ ^«s« 'plentifully supplied with 
brose, braxy mutton, and home-bTevrodi oAe. *£Vi^ mo^ ^ ^«tA Wsfisih^gfasi^ 
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hs^& bet»>me &nit«rv or ^[mg¥&l^l to America aicioe tlic n^jtml of ihfi^ Qvf& 
Lawi^. 1 can jiiat Transmber kaving «ne or two froili BriMWt&r p()llllid^>Gltt 
to me. The cott^ra brought their warei in very nwie-miwie fi^rts with wioo^eii 
axl«», the music of whloh wcj^uld hiive driven a mod em PagiAiikiiii mfttli *i(iiil 
their horses* harnesB was of either twisted bwir or untanned odwlid^je j 'tOkd ma 
for their own dreas, a broufl blue bonnet, a short coat, vest, and knee bfOe^cltfia 
iff hoddiim grey, dyed, carded, Bpiin, mtd wov^ti in tkeir hom^d ; and. aa they 
mendi^i] their own shoeB^ they were httle out of j»ocket except to the Itinerant 
t Allot who outne once a-year to ni^nd the olothea, wliich iraa ealJ&il ''whipping 
Uie ewt." After di8t>ofiing of their wai*^ they might perhftpB purchii?* a cottcm 
gmvii for th<; ^lidwife or a hairy cap fortT*ck the eldest son, thdr hofRes o<»t- 
iog t]i«m nothing, being put during their sojourn in the town to free boiuHlin 
the Oenbuni Wood ; and as they had to cotiibat with a oohl, »tony, and 
*terUe aoil, oiroumatiineeB made them eaaei^tially par»inionioti^ 

There were a n urn her <if bold and r<H;kl6Bfl men in the tiiiper portion of 
Aberdei^mhire, who galneil their liveIilioo<l hy a- niore illegal tr^do thnm 
laanafitcturing articles of wood. Thewe men were at the isame time diatilleTB 
and smnggl&rfi. In the glens and ren^RAe^ of the ntonntainR they rea^d Hmull 
bothies J and there in the ftLlenoe of the night hrawsd "real peat reak," 
Mtmy were tlie gidlons of whisky that found a market in Aberdeen ami other 
Iftwiia, aiul niany were the encounters these smngglera had witli the gnng^r^. 
In trinny civbcBt they concealed their kegs in the vicinity of the town. ThiSy 
•were aometinkea disco vered by an occagional traveller, who would take fta 
much as wiia goijd for him, but to take any uway or to iiifomi the exoiecman Of 
thoii^ whereabciute woulil h^ve fijted upon Mm an npprobrium not easily g«i 
rid of. I have seen five or nix Highland ithalts each tied to the other's taHj 
with eurrockfi and empty ankers on their backa^ leaving the town In a summer 
morning* atteuded by as mauy stalwart chiek, each of whom would siu*p 
his ftii^rs and laugh at the ganger ehould they chance to meet him, A 
go*jd atory i^ told of one of those who was met by an exciiteman aome tlistance 
from the town ; Jie had an anker of whisky ^ on wbioh the ^uger clapiied the 
broad arrow, teUing the smuggler to call at his house and leave ibti ank^r 
beside another oiie ill hk oellaj'* The smuggler on coming to town sold his 
whliky, and theu called At the gaugtir^s house, telling hii wife that Mr. - — -, 
ordereil him to get the anker which wa* in the cellaj-, which she, *iiniple soul, 
doUvered to him. On hi* road horae he mflt Mr. — returning to town* 
On being assui^d that all w«ii dghty he tr«&;ted th« smuggler to » dram f&T 
his honesty. 

Amiisemcnts were then a£ rife 111 Ali>erd««u as now. I hftTo fi&on two 
^ircusefl and one theatre in Union Street* Onrs circu« vfm irher© tiow stamfe 
wr* Samuel Vlartin's hat eatabliftlimeiit. A theatre stood where the fiwjade 
il^w is, and Brown's amphitheatre at the end of Belmont Street. On Kiiig 
Stre&t WH» Cocker with his show. Youngsters had not then the facility of 
getting into the theatre Ui Jlariichal Street, as tha \iTiMa ^eE% ^w^!^% ^^f&sfi!^ 
they aiv now. There vm» H pugilist or tesuihev of t\tf%t *!rt. Vft Kfeft^«H^* ^ 
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never knew his name, but he was a negro, and known as Blade Jack, iko 
oocairionally gave examples of liis arfc on the heads of the uninitiated in (k$i 
drous. His custom was to take the middle of the ring after one of the •cte, 
and, with much swagger and rodomontade, challenge any one in the hooM, 
with or without gloves. He had done so for a considerable time with BUoeeH, 
but one evening his challenge was accepted by a low-set stout-built saiki^ 
who, after half-a-dozen of rounds, so took the conceit out of the black felkv, 
that he lost his reputation and almost his life in the encounter. Two spoct* 
ing gentlemen, then well known in Aberdeen, each rewarded the sailor with 
ten shillings. Where the fa9ade now stands a theatre was built for a oom- 
pany from London, who brought out the extravaganza of Tom and Jerry and 
other novelties, but, as the admission money was too much for my purae, I 
never saw the inside of it. Brown's circus and amphitheatre stood where lb, 
Beid's seed shop now is at the foot of Belmont Street, and there the kto 
Peter Crone — ^than whom, with the exception of lirlr. Mackay, I never saw a 
better delineator of Scotch character — ^first made his debiU, 

Coming back to Castle Street, which, then-a-days presented a different 
aspect to what it does now. Instead of brokers, whose name is legion, oe- 
oupying the east end of the market place there were to be seen only gaidmsn 
with barrows full of all kinds of vegetables, and roimd the plainstones fishw- 
women with their wet and dry fish. There were no small brokers, and then 
was only one pawnbroker in Aberdeen, consequently, less improvidence, and, of 
course, fewer reported thefts. Any guidwif e who got a few sheets or shirts stolen 
would have been afraid of Simon Grant being apprised of it, as, althons^ 
even had the thief and theft been brought to light, it would have been oon- 
sidered unlucky to have taken back the articles on conviction of the offendet: 
Our military strength was of no mean descrii)tion. We had regular rogimeote 
in the barracks — ^the gentlemen volxmteers, two local militia regiments, the 
Gilcomston and Footdee pikemen, another battery company — all of theie, 
with the exception of the regulars, were a burlesque upon soldiering. Tb^ 
pikemen were formed of cowfeeders, masons, sawyers, and labourers; the 
militias of tradesmen and farm servants, many of whom were substitutes, as 
they were raised by ballot, but it would have puzzled any physiologist to have 
found out what sort of material the battery company was composed of ; as I 
believe no man who held the rank of an officer would have gone " throni^ 
Coventry** with them. Their line of march every day at eight o*oloek 
in the morning was always accompanied by a crowd of boys cheering and 
hallooing. 

I come now to speak from observation and information of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants in the end of the last and beginning of the 
present century ; many of them being obsolete or fast going into (Ususe. The 
city, every other year, was subjected to scarcity of corn. Oatmeal — ^then 
the staple provision of the working and middle classes — was often at famine 
prices. An old woman once informed me tliat she had stood in a crowd at 
Giloomston Miil, from eight o'clock in the morning till four in the afternoon. 
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waHmg for a peck of meal with plenty of money in her pocket, the ajjplicantB 
being ■applied in their turn as the meal was ground. 

In these days, as now, there were forestallers who would buy up all that 
ctme to the town on a Thursday before the public had been served. There was 
some sort of a local Act for punishing forestalling, but like many other local, 
M well as Parliamentary Acts, it was often worthless. At times the people 
would take the law into their own hands, which, when it became a meal mob, 
iras rather troublesome to the authorities. I knew a man who purchased the 
few bolls of meal that came one week, but before he reached home the mob cut 
the sacks and scattered the contents on the streets. Some of the very poorer 
ebuses would resort to pollard and bran mixed with bearmeal, which they 
baked into cakes. It was common for tradesmen or their wives to go to the 
meal market on Thursdays and purchase as much meal as sufficed for 
ft week. To have purchased from a mealmonger during the week would 
<b«ve implied improvidence ; and they who did so were looked on as spend- 
thrifts. 

The scarcity of water was an inconvenience at times severely felt, especially 

^*^ cases of fire. There were only about eighteen public wells ; and these 

'W'ere supplied from the small streams at Fountain HalL I have seen from 

^^enty to thirty persons of both sexes standing round a well for hours, each 

^^y getting a bucketful of water, and those who had water stands generally 

^^pplied themselves during the night. The water for extinguishing fires was 

^«kken from the Dee, the Denbum, the Canal, or the Loch, but, in some cases, 

'^^lese were so distant from the fire that the inhabitants had to turn out with 

^31 the buckets and pails they could muster, many of which were knocked to 

^^jeoes ; but to have refused to lend them would have fixed the odium of 

^A ungracious nabal on one so doing. 

The magistrates, every now and then, settled what the price of wheaten 

^read was to be, taking the standard from the peck loaf. Butter was bought 

■ ^jy the Dutch lb. of twenty-eight ounces, the prices ranging from 8d. to Is. 

^^h and beef, however, were at all times plentiful, and the prices reasonable. 

TXhe best beef could be purchased at lid. to 4d. per lb. ; a good-sized salmon 

^or 3s. or 4s. ; and a grilse for Is. 6(L ; a dozen of Findon haddocks for 6d. ; 

^nd wet fish, the fisher's dozen of twenty, for 6d. There was at times during 

"<«rinter a scarcity of firing, but, as many of the inhabitants coming from the 

^sountry preferred peats to coals, there was a good supply of these from the 

C!ausey Moss — I have seen at least forty cart loads coming into the town on a 

Friday. With regard to light in winter, the working classes were supplied 

'^vith oil from the fishing villages south and north, made from the livers of 

«Bod, haddocks, and other fish, at Is. the Scotch pint, which was burned with 

anish wicks in an iron lamp ; whale or train oil being only used by the upper 

abuses and for the street lamps. Salt was as carefully doled out as some of 

"the most prized condiments, the duty on it being excessive ; while, at the same 

^ime, a yard of tobacco could be purchased for Id., and a gill of gin for 2d. 

Carts are now employed for carrying sea sand ; but then it was carried on the 
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backs of horeeB in long ifadn bagi, sold a;t Jd. eacK The King's .ooin bsmg 
much worn and defaced, it was difficult to detect base mlm, but whm 
detected, the merebant geneeally BaOed the oounterfisit ooin to the ooonter, 
and I have seen one in the Green with as much on it as represented. £2 or £3^ 
One custom prevailed which, I am penoaded, did m«ch to indvse people to 
keep good hours at night ; every landlord made it a rule that the street door 
should be locked at ten o'clock, and, should any one require to be out latw, 
one of the family had to sit up and let them in, and prevent the other 
tenants from being disturbed. The twentieth of June and December were u 
religiously kept for settling accounts and paying rents as the first day of the 
week for the Sabbath ; and any one requiring to extend his credit beyond the 
term would have been looked upon as going to the dogs. In all wxitera* 
offices and schools there was a sand box resembling a spioe box, which was 
used instead in blotting paper, then not used ; and derks and pupils weee 
served out from time to time with a quantity of quills to make for the ieact 
they were practising ; each boy carrying a tin tube, called a penner, for hold- 
ing his pens and slate pencils. The generality of tradesmen's children 
were only kept at school until they had mastered reading, writing, and 
the first four rules of arithmetic. The Bev. Mr. Cruden's School, 
where I learned the little I ever had, was divided into high and low 
school by a partition, the patricians occupying the high sohool, and the 
plebians, of whom I was one, the low school. I have seen some of tli* 
cleverest in both schools sent into the world under the most favouxBlile 
auspices, but in three out of five cases they have made shipwreck ; some- of 
them are still living, and through perseverance have risen to honourable tad 
eminent positions in Aberdeen, and who still recognise and acknowledge the 
wild loon who was ever ready to head a revolt, whether in scaling the acbool 
windows on an examination day, or in breaking up the master's sanctum 
sanctorum and reclaiming the skates, knives, tops, or marbles which he tattd 
taken from us. As John Falstaff says, " they were lads of spirit," and befofe 
they would have peached on a schoolfellow they would have taken a severe 
thrashing. There were also dames' schools, where the scholars were taught 
from the Bible and Catechism, and had to bring the stools ^ey sat on e9Wj 
day. There were yearly trades and other processions. On New Year's Day, 
the seven trades turned out with all the emblems of their different occupa- 
tions and dressed in character. One of our respected townsmen has given in 
a book an accurate account of their processions when they partook of a re- 
ligious character some centuries ago. in my day, they were only adisplfty 
got up previous to having a ball at night. It was amusing to see the weavers, 
headed by a yeUow, sickly individual, completely clad in armour, his head 
waggling from side to side with the weight of his iron helmet, while the po<ir 
chaplain was plodding on with Bible and book-board before him, bare*headed 
and flour-powdered, amid a storm of " blin " drift. Then there wei« tiM 
hammermen, headed by Vulcan ntting «\AV€rm% ycl «xv iiou oar ; perhttplMi 
blaokamitht toiling and sweating tYkrougVoafe ^<6 's*®* ^^ %i \^v^b^ TO^ xa im %fcL 



. a : Ufatto vfda displayy laying^ th» foundatioiir of coiuMunptioo. The bakera» 
aliboosb liaadsomely, were but ipaxely drened to resiat the rigour of a 
frister day. Then we had in the mouth of July the gardeners, botib. masters 
aod operatives, witii their paraphernalia of spades, hoes, rakes, &c., in silver, 
b«ides two life-sized images of our first parents in '* green bower," decked 
-With all the flowers of the season, and carried on the shoulders of four 
■thwart gardeners. And on St. John's Day the freemasons, from their 
tetsFeral lodges, met and' paraded the streets headed by the two militia bands. 
The grammar school had also a procession on the first Friday of July to 
eoMoate the summer play. There was a half-witted creature whom many 
wiU yet reoollect--" Boxie Bhuxds " — ^who carried beef to the butchers, but 
headed evmy procession as if by prescriptive right, generally carrying a bunch 
of 'flowen on the top of a stick ; and although sometimes decoyed from the 
rvnte of the march by mischievous boys, he would find out his mifltfl.lfe after 
gyuag down the wrong street some distance, and hurriedly run to gain his 
focmer posititm. At the election of a member of Parliament there was some- 
tlmea a hogshead of porter in Castle Street, another at top of Broad Street, 
■Bd. another in the Green with their heads knocked in for the delectation of 
mtik as were favourable to the generous candidate ; tumblers, jugs, basons, 
■ad flaggooa were all used for drinking- from. A number of wags cared little 
n^ warn the successful candidate, and as often as some one was conveying to 
Id* head a foaming bowl, they would either break it or threw the eontents. in 
hill face.. The operative masons were generally young men from the country ; 
aad, as the dressing of granite on the present improved principle was begin- 
njsg to come into use, they were justly proud of their -trade, and withal 
inclined to be clannish. It was no uncomjnon thing to see, on the summer 
ei^Miings, a number <^ squads perambulating the plainstones witib. their 
leather aprons and lime-stained shoes, and any who i^peared on the streets 
mthout their aprc^is or with clean shoes subjected themselves to a fine 
of sixpence, which went to the drinking club of the squad. Clubs a^id 
queues, worn by the army as well as by civilians, were beginning to go into 
disuse ; and the last man who wotc a tye in Aberdeen, was an- old man of my 
aequaintance, who was so taimted and quizzed about it, that for years after 
every one had abandoned them he wore his folded up under his hat. At last 
his shc^mates, no doubt in frolic, were determined that he should be denuded 
of his revered«ppendage, and held a mock court where the subject was discussed 
pro and €on>f and a resolution was come to that the tye was a disgrace to the 
trade, and that the wearer must get rid of it or leave the shop. To the first he 
wlHnitted with tears in his eyes, and during the rest of his life, kept it as care- 
fully as a devotee would a consecrated relia The churchyards in or about the 
town were duly watched for a month or six weeks by the relatives or friends 
of a deoeased person, especially m the winter season, as young students then 
were not so well supplied with subjects as now-a-days: Drum's Aisle was the 
watch house, and as the watchers were, in moat QaAQ«,'\SD«nSL^ vvs:^^^^^^'^^^ 
wbiaky, it was to a number rather an agreeablQ qi&q^. ^mt^Vx-^^sscov^^^faK^^ 
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at times took place. Every half hour it was the duty of one of the watcherf 
to walk through the churchyard and report. One dark night four men wez*€ 
thus occupied, when one of the nimibery carrying a loaded gun, went to takL4 
his turn in patrolling, but, being near-sighted, he stumbled into a new-mac5L 
grave, the gun at the same time going off. The other three ran out, but, o 
the man in the grave was at a distant part of the graveyard, and had be^ 
stunned and stupified with his sudden descent, it was a considerable tiizr: 
before they could find his whereabouts, and when found it was with consid^: 
able difficulty they got him to the upper earth, as the graves were made o^ 
great depth to prevent the resurrectionists from getting at their prey. I e^-i 
not prepared to say whether the women are as frugal now as they were th^:» 
but a wife with a family who laid any claim to thrift bought her own wool £ 
the yearly wool market (which was held in Weigh-house Square), which si 
carded, spun, dyed, and wove into nightcaps, surcoats, drawers, petticoats, a,xa 
stockings for all the members of the family, and numbers of the cotters a.xi* 
small farmers grew as much flax as made linen, which was prepared by a cla.s 
of men who have long passed away — ^viz., the street heckler. The lint tlxtit 
prepared she spun and got it wove by a customer weaver. "Women's bonaets 
then were only worn by working men's daughters and servant girls on Simday, 
and it was common to see these two classes with their hair done up during* 
the week in a dozen or two of paper-lead x>ackages to preserve their curls for 
that day. The midsummer washing and bleaching of laid-by linen and 
blankets took place on the Denbum green, and was always a scene of fun. 
Any man having the temerity to approach when these naiades were tramping 
their blankets, would have been subjected to the treatment Roderick Eandom 
mot with from the lasses of Glasgow on their celebrated Green. 

Marriages were generally celebrated in the residence of the bride's father, 
whore the guests met, and after the marriage feast the contracting parties 
were accompanied to their future home by the whole company, besides a 
noisy rabble of boys huzzaing, and, in some cases, flinging mud at the females 
who were dressed in whites, unless the yoimg men gave them a ** Logan," a 
custom the origin of which I never could learn — ^the manner of which was, that 
after the bride left her father's house the neighbours threw a shower of old shoes 
after her, and the male part of the guests threw away a few handfuls of 
copper money. At funerals there was always whisky and biscuits, and also 
wine when the surviving friends could afford it. The whisky was handed 
round twice, but the bread only once ; and before the corpse was lifted, the 
nearest male relative drank the company's health. I have heard of a brother 
or cousin in so doing, conclude by stammering out — " an' may we hae mony a 
meetin' o' the same kin'." In many cases, a number of those who had at- 
tended the deceased to the place of sepulture "returned with the friends to 
tlrink the "Dergie," which often was continued far into the night, ending in 
some of the company being carried home in the last stage of inebriety. 



